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A boy  was  watching  his  father  writing  an  article  for  a Quaker  publication. 

“How  do  you  know  what  to  say?”  the  boy  asked. 

“Why,  God  tells  me,”  the  father  replied. 

“Oh,”  said  the  boy.  “But  then  why  do  you  keep  crossing  things  out?” 

It’s  nice  when  inspiration  hits  us  and  we  feel  as  if  we  are  simply  conduits  for  the 
Spirit.  But  then  the  reality  principle  sets  in.  At  that  moment  we  realize  how  important 
our  eraser,  and  our  delete  key,  really  is. 

Getting  rid  of  every  inessential  word  is  one  of  a good  writer’s  (and  a good 
editor’s)  most  important  tasks. 

Isn’t  that  also  what  simplicity  is  all  about?  And  wisdom,  too? 

Years  ago,  when  I was  planning  to  move  to  California  from  Pendle  Hill,  I had  to 
sort  out  all  my  belongings  and  try  to  fit  as  much  as  possible  into  a Honda  hatchback.  I 
gathered  together  all  my  papers  and  made  two  piles:  one  was  “essential”  stuff  to  be 
saved,  the  other  “non-essential”  to  be  tossed. 

In  the  midst  of  my  task,  I was  interrupted  by  a friend  who  pulled  my  ear  for  half 
an  hour  or  so.  When  I returned,  I couldn’t  for  the  life  of  me  remember  which  pile  was 
which. 

For  a moment  I panicked.  Then  I found  myself  laughing.  I tossed  both  piles  away. 


Getting  rid  of  clutter  gives  us  time  to  focus  on  the  stuff  that  really  counts,  like 
seeking  wisdom,  helping  others,  working  for  peace  and  justice,  and  being  with  family 
and  friends.  And  I hope,  reading  Friends  Bulletin.  (I  had  to  slip  that  in!) 

In  this  issue,  our  newest  Board  member,  Cynthia  Taylor,  describes  her  struggles  to 
understand  the  female  side  of  the  Divine,  and  to  apply  it  to  the  spiritual  condition  of 
contemporary  Friends.  Martha  Dart  gives  us  an  historical  perspective  on  the  Friend  in 
the  Orient  Committee — a concern  that  may  grow  increasingly  important  as  the 
economic  crisis  in  Asia  begins  to  affect  our  lives.  Jean  Malcolm  and  Steward  Mulford 
help  us  to  look  at  the  issue  of  abortion  through  diverse  perspectives.  Jim  Summers 
offers  a down-to-earth  way  to  address  the  problem  of  homelessness — go  out  and  feed 
the  hungry  with  respect  and  dignity!  And  Junior  Friends  movingly  share  their  feelings 
about  the  heart  of  Quakerism — silence  and  community. 

Then  there’s  humor.  “The  Archeological  Dig  at  Orange  Grove  Meeting”  is  one  of 

the  cleverest  cook  book  pitches  I have  ever  read.  Taste  and  see! 

*  *  * * 


I’d  planned  to  end  this  month’s  editorial  on  an  upbeat  note  about  spring  cleaning, 
but  the  recent  crisis  in  Iraq  is  suddenly  looming  like  a winter  storm.  Like  many  of  you, 
I am  deeply  appalled  by  the  economic  sanctions  that  are  destroying  the  lives  of 
innocent  Iraqi  children.  I am  also  grateful  to  have  the  opportunity  to  join  with  Friends 
in  demonstating  and  writing  to  our  leaders  opposing  military  intervention  in  Iraq  (see 
p.  70).  During  these  dark,  blustery  days,  let  us  hold  all  the  peoples  of  the  Middle  East 
in  the  Light  and  do  whatever  we  can  to  encourage  a return  to  sanity  and  the  peace 
process. 
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By  Cynthia  Taylor, 

Salt  Lake  City  Meeting  (IMYM) 


The  Bible  is  rich  with  multiple  names 
and  images  of  God.  Some  of  this 
heritage  offers  us  models  of  God  as  a 
mighty  hero,  a judge,  or  a king  whose 
energy  is  masculine,  transcendent.  Yet 
some  of  it,  less  well  known,  offers  an 
undeniably  feminine  and  immanent  im- 
age of  God.  Unfortunately,  some  of  the 
strongest  pictures  of  the  Divine  Feminine 
are  “hidden”  in  books  that  many  of  us 
have  never  read  or  even  knew  existed.  As 
modem  feminists  (people  of  either  gender 
whose  commitment  is  to  the  full  equality 
— economic,  social,  political,  religious — 
of  all  persons)  become  interested  in  bibli- 
cal scholarship,  these  hidden  texts  are 
being  studied  more  carefully. 

Apocrypha  actually  means  “hidden 
books” — those  Judeo-Christian  scriptures 
which  for  many  reasons  were  judged  un- 
worthy of  being  included  in  the  canon.  It 
is  to  these  apocryphal,  or  deutero- 
canonical  books  that  we  turn  to  find  one 
of  the  most  frequently  used  female  names 
for  God’s  power:  Sophia,  the  Greek 

name  for  Divine  Wisdom.  In  Hebrew  her 
name  is  Hokhmah.  She  is  co-creator  of 
the  world,  guardian  and  teacher  of  hidden 
mysteries,  messenger  and  lover  of  God,  a 
stream  of  pure  glory,  an  everlasting  light. 


Art  work  by  Jan  Shoger,  Mt.  Olaf  College 


Sophia  is  increasingly 
important  to  biblical  femi- 
nists, and  I believe  she  has 
something  significant  to  offer 
Friends,  if  we  are  ready  to 
admit  that  “the  present  system 
is  breaking  down,  that  we  must 
find  ways  to  break  through  to 
a different  kind  of  future.” 


an  image  of  God’s  goodness,  the  one 
who  makes  all  things  new,  the  very 
“breath  of  God.”  (Proverbs  8:27-31 
and  Wisdom  7:25-26) 


Biblical  feminists  are  reclaiming  the 
Bible  as  a tool  for  understanding  our- 
selves, human  culture  and  our  vocation  as 
change-agents  for  the  future.  We  work  to 
see  past,  rather  than  through  the  distort- 
ing lenses  of  patriarchy;  we  strive  to  look 
toward  the  True  Source.  Gradually  more 
of  us  see  that  Sophia  is  not  an  obscure 
figure  from  history,  not  simply  an  archaic 
idea,  but  one  vital  way  of  comprehending 
God’s  nurturing  power,  God’s  never- 
ending  motherhood  of  life.  “Wisdom”  or 
Sophia,  in  the  first  eight  chapters  of 
Proverbs  (within  the  canon)  is  also  the 
name  for  a way  of  knowing,  a capacity 
for  discernment  and  clear  perception.  She 
is  not  an  independent  goddess,  not  a re- 
mote carryover  from  Canaan’s  cults,  but 
a complex  synthesis  of  images  which 
requires  some  sophisticated  thinking,  a 
real  stretching  of  our  everyday  notions 
about  God  and  theology. 

When  the  sages  of  Israel  speak  of 
Sophia  as  the  shelter  and  starlight  of  pil- 
grims (Wisdom  10:17-19),  or  the  mother 

(“Sophia,  ” continued  on  page  60) 
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(“Sophia,  ” continued  from  page  59) 

of  all  good  things  (Wisdom  7:10-11),  we 
need  poetic,  eastern  ears — not  our  usual 
western,  scientific  logic — to  hear  their 
meaning.  We  must  listen  with  our  third 
ear,  our  inward  receptivity,  seeking  di- 
vine help  to  know  God  as  the  “all  encom- 
passing womb”  which  mystics  have  expe- 
rienced. We  might  learn  something  good 
from  the  non-intellectual  theology,  in- 
cluding iconography,  of  Greek  or  Russian 
Orthodox  churches.  Perhaps  Western  cul- 
ture has  not  noticed  Sophia  because  we 
have  drifted  away  from  that  deeper,  east- 
ern way  of  knowing,  thus  making  her 
more  and  more  distant.  But  Sophia  is 
increasingly  important  to  biblical  femi- 
nists, and  I believe  she  has  something 
significant  to  offer  Friends,  if  we  are 
ready  to  admit  that  “the  present  system  is 
breaking  down,  that  we  must  find  ways  to 
break  through  to  a different  kind  of  fu- 
ture.” (The  Chalice  and  The  Blade,  Ri- 
ane  Eisler,  Harper,  1988)  Modem  Quak- 
erism has  drifted,  along  with  the  domi- 
nant culture  in  which  it  exists  and  with 
which  it  must  daily  trade  or  interact,  into 
unprecedented  individualism  with  its  in- 
sidious rank-ordering  of  persons  and  hier- 
archical ways  of  thinking  (the  dominator 
model  of  technological  development). 
This  drift,  like  every  addiction,  must  first 
be  admitted  before  it  can  be  changed.  We 
have  to  think  that  we  can  be  transformed 
by  God  before  we  will  know  renewal  as 
children  of  God.  Then,  I have  found,  we 
are  enabled  to  live  our  testimonies.  But 
for  the  Quaker  testimonies  on  equality 
and  peace  and  unity  to  be  fulfilled,  we 
must  make  this  transition  as  communi- 
ties— knowing  God  as  the  one  doing  the 
converting — in  order  for  our  testimonies 
to  become  fully  communal,  less  individu- 
alistic ways  of  thinking  and  behaving. 
We  will  gradually — together,  in  commu- 
nity— become  capable  of  greater  waiting 
upon  God  for  broader  and  deeper,  com- 
munal understanding  of  God’s  will  and 
greater  sharing  of  resources  (a  partner- 
ship model  based  on  the  power  of  linking 
rather  than  of  ranking). 

As  we  grow  toward  greater  spiritual 
depth,  knowing  God  as  intimate  Friend 
and  Lover,  more  women  and  men  are 
already  called  to  see  what  the  less  famil- 
iar Judeo-Christian  scriptures  have  to  say 
about  mutuality  by  taking  a closer  look  at 
the  eternal  partnership  between  Divine 


Wisdom  and  the  Almighty  Creator,  be- 
tween Sophia  and  Yahweh. 

Sophia  in  Scriptures 

Let  us  move  backwards  briefly, 
restarting  this  exploration  of  Sophia 
with  some  ancient  history,  and  then 
return  to  some  implications  of  Sophia 
for  Friends  today. 

In  their  book  Sophia:  The  Future 
of  Feminist  Spirituality,  (Harper  1986) 
Cady,  Ronan  & Taussig  declare  that 
“There  is  more  material  on  Sophia  in 
Hebrew  scriptures  than  there  is  about 
almost  any  other  figure.  In  all  of  these 
books  only  four  persons  have  more 
written  about  them  than  Sophia.  Only 
God  (under  various  titles).  Job,  Moses 
and  David  are  treated  in  more  depth.” 

Biblical  scholars  disagree  when 


Christ  incarnates  Sophia; 
they  are  one.  Of  course,  few  of 
us  have  ever  been  taught  this 
amazing  interpretation! 


they  look  into  the  Christian  Scriptures 
for  evidence  of  Sophia.  This  is  where 
some  see  heresy,  where  orthodoxy  rubs 
shoulders  with  Gnostic  tradition.  Yet 
more  of  us  are  seeing  that  Jesus  and 
Sophia  are  the  same,  as  are  Christ  and 
the  “Comforter”  whom  Jesus  promised 
to  his  disciples.  This  aspect  of  God’s 
energy  is  the  Holy  Spirit  which  was 
present  with  God  from  the  beginning  of 
time  (Genesis  1:1,2).  This  ruach 
(Hebrew  for  God’s  breath)  is  also  femi- 
nine. This  is  Sophia,  who  said  about 
herself: 

Yahweh  created  me  when  his 
purpose  first  unfolded,  before  the 
oldest  of  his  works.  From  everlast- 
ing I was  firmly  set,  from  the  be- 
ginning, before  earth  came  into  be- 
ing. The  deep  was  not,  when  I was 
bom,  there  were  no  springs  of  wa- 
ter. Before  the  mountains  were  set- 
tled, before  the  hills  were,  I came 
to  birth.  (PiDvabs  822-31,  Jerusalem 
Bible) 

Paul  emphasizes  in  I Corinthians  1 : 
23-25  and  2:6-8  that  Jesus  is  God’s 
Sophia.  Christ  incarnates  Sophia;  they 
are  one.  Of  course,  few  of  us  have  ever 


been  taught  this  amazing  interpretation! 
But  once  we  know  the  ancient  and  paral- 
lel texts,  it  is  not  hard  to  see  that  John 
was  writing  about  Jesus/Sophia  in  the 
first  chapter  of  his  gospel;  John  has  sim- 
ply given  the  Word  of  God  a new  name! 

Authors  Cady,  Ronan,  & Taussig 
state  emphatically  that  “Jesus  in  John 
takes  his  character  from  Sophia.  The  pic- 
ture of  Jesus  in  John  as  self-proclaiming 
teacher  sent  from  heaven  by  God  with 
whom  he  creates  and  communicates  is  the 
picture  of  Sophia”  (p.  47).  I urge  you  to 
read  their  book  and  make  your  own  deci- 
sion. Before  publishing  the  newest  ver- 
sion of  their  book  Wisdom’s  Feast 
(1989),  Susan  Cady  and  Hal  Taussig 
gave  a workshop  on  Sophia  in  November 
1985  for  Philadelphia  area  Methodists. 
Someone  told  me  about  an  unusual  retreat 
for  Methodist  women  and  invited  me.  In 
that  situation  my  friend  was  a messenger 
of  the  Spirit!  It  was  quite  a liberating 
weekend  for  my  heart,  and  a deep  chal- 
lenge to  my  mind! 

Chtr  Metaphors  for  tiw  Divine 
and  Our  World  View 

The  central  point  of  modem  Sophiol- 
ogy  is  the  relationship  between  God  and 
the  world.  Sophia  brings  to  us  a new 
awareness  of  this  divine-human  relation- 
ship. However,  I would  not  say  she  is  the 
twin  sister  of  Jesus  (a  question  asked  in 
one  of  my  workshops).  Jesus  portrays 
Divine  Wisdom,  the  same  beacon  who 
leads  me  to  make  knowing  and  being 
known  by  God  my  primary  objective. 
Sophia  tempers  my  grasp  of  the  Un- 
known, the  central  mystery  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  i.e.  how  Christ  lives  now,  res- 
urrected and  incarnated  in  hearts  open  to 
receive  him/her. 

However,  my  relationship  with  God 
will  suffer  if  I limit  my  God  concept  to 
one  metaphor  or  model.  I only  diminish 
and  confuse  myself  if  I get  stuck  on  one. 
Sometimes  it  is  appropriate  to  use  the 
image  of  judge  and  guilty  one  (sometimes 
I stand  convicted);  or  of  a wrestling 
match  (I  have  indeed  experienced  that 
anguish);  or  of  a shepherd  and  sheep  (yes, 
I sometimes  do  stupid  things  and  need  my 
shepherd’s  care).  Sophia  leads  me  beside 
still  waters  and  comforts  my  soul.  Nor  do 

(“Sophia,  ” continued  on  page  68) 
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Martha  and  Leonard  Dart  at  PYM.  Staff  Photo 


Friends  in  fteOtienb 
A Brief  Histoiy 

by  Martha  Dart, 

Claremont  (Calif.)  Meeting  (PYM) 

Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  has  had  from 
its  inception  a special  interest  in  the 
countries  bordering  the  Pacific  Rim.  In 
the  early  days  Shanghai  Meeting  was  part 
of  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  and  interest  in 
that  whole  area  has  continued  down 
through  the  years.  “The  need  to  experi- 
ment in  new  concepts  of  person-to-person 
relationships  in  a world  growing  closer 
together”  led  the  Yearly  Meeting  to  es- 
tablish a Friend-in-the-Orient  (FIO)  pro- 
ject and  David  and  Catherine  Bruner 
were  asked  to  serve  in  this  capacity  for  a 
year  starting  in  September  1962,  with 
headquarters  in  Hiroshima,  Japan. 

David  and  Catherine  first  visited  Ko- 
rea, taking  with  them  books  collected  for 
libraries  and  groups  in  Korea,  both 
Quaker  books  and  materials  for  the  Gand- 
hian  study  group  in  Seoul  which  were 
collected  under  the  auspices  of  Los  An- 
geles Meeting  and  Southern  California 
Half  Yearly  Meeting.  They 
then  went  on  to  Hiroshima. 

Their  letters  from  there  speak 
of  the  amazing  spirit  of  forgive- 
ness shown  by  the  people  of 
Hiroshima  and  the  willingness 
of  the  survivors  to  share  with 
amazing  objectivity  their  expe- 
riences at  the  time  of  the  bomb- 
ing and  developments  since 
then.  The  Bruners  felt  that  the 
most  moving  aspect  of  their  mission  to 
the  Orient  was  the  love  received  from  the 
people,  especially  the  young  people,  who 
in  face  to  face  encounter  spoke  freely  and 
honestly,  and  through  whom,  whether 
Buddhist  or  non-believer,  one  saw  God. 

After  the  return  of  the  Bruners,  Rus- 
sell and  Ann  McArthur,  members  of  Cal- 


Martha  Dart  is  the  author  o/ Marjorie  Sykes: 
A Quaker  Gandhian  (York,  England:  Session, 
1993),  which  she  worked  on  while  Friend-in- 
Residence  at  Woodbrooke. 


gary  (Canada)  Monthly  Meeting  (in 
those  days  part  of  Pacific  Yearly  Meet- 
ing) were  appointed  as  Friends-in-the- 
Orient  for  1963-64.  They  were  already 
in  Singapore  where  Russell  was  under  a 
Colombo  Plan  project  appointment  to 
the  faculty  of  the  Singapore  Teacher’s 
Training  College,  on  lease  from  the 
University  of  Alberta.  It  was  hoped 
that,  as  Canadians,  they  might  be  able 
to  visit  mainland  China.  That  visit  was 
arranged  and  Russell  McArthur  went  on 
a personalized  tour  as  an  electrical  engi- 


neer visiting  Canton,  Hangchow, 
Nanking,  Shanghai  and  Peking.  Al- 
though he  hoped  to  make  contacts  with 
Friends  and  other  Christians  of  former 
acquaintance  of  Friends  in  the  West, 
only  one  was  possible  and  that  in  the 
form  of  a telephone  conversation.  De- 
spite heavy  propaganda,  particularly 
against  what  was  called  American  im- 
perialism, it  was  reported  that  there  is 
friendship  expressed  for  the  American 
people.  Russell  McArthur,  as  a Cana- 
dian, found  nothing  but  friendly  treat- 


ment as  he  traveled  among  the  Chinese 
people  and  their  officials.  In  his  report  he 
mentioned  food  production,  which  was 
hopeful;  the  more  positive  side  of  the 
work  of  the  communes,  especially  the 
progress  in  control  of  water  resources,  the 
expansion  of  educational  opportunities; 
the  obvious  evidence  of  hard  work  and 
the  improving  conditions  of  people’s 
livelihood  in  spite  of  difficulties.  Russell 
McArthur  felt  that  in  spite  of  military 
propaganda  and  training,  the  traditional 
aversion  of  the  Chinese  to  militarism 
seemed  to  remain  very  much  a 
factor. 

After  Russell  McArthur’s 
return,  the  committee  hoped  to 
arrange  a FIO  Tour  in  China 
but  a letter  from  China  indi- 
cated that  no  U.S.  visitors  could 
be  welcomed  in  China  as  long 
as  the  grievances  of  that  nation 
against  the  U.S.  government 
continued. 

After  this  response  the  com- 
mittee’s interest  centered  on  Korea.  Be- 
cause at  this  point  there  seemed  no  imme- 
diate opportunity  to  send  any  Friends  to 
Korea,  the  committee  decided  to  invite 
Ham  Sok  Hon  to  come  to  this  country  as 
PYM’s  Friend-from-the-Orient.  He  at- 
tended the  Friends  World  Committee  for 
Consultation  gathering  at  Greensboro, 
NC.  He  also  attended  Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting  and  visited  Meetings  in  Central 
California,  Seattle,  Los  Angeles  and  Port- 
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land,  Oregon,  staying  in  individual 
homes. 

In  1968  Stephen  Thomas  was  ap- 
pointed as  an  interim  Friend-in-the- 
Orient  while  he  was  there  on  an  alterna- 
tive service  project.  He  taught  at  Tunghai 
University  in  Taiwan,  in  Hong  Kong  and 
Macau  and  visited  Vietnam,  Thailand, 
Cambodia,  Singapore  and  Indonesia.  He 
wrote  of  the  value  to  Young  Friends  of 
the  experience  of  coming  face  to  face 
with  “the  misery  and  poverty  of  a great 
majority  of  the  world”  and  of  the  need  to 
create  programs  abroad  where  young 
people  could  have  this  experience. 

Although  up  to  this  time  the  empha- 
sis of  the  FIO  Committee  had  been  on 
service  in  these  countries,  they  proposed 
a change  in  emphasis,  to  that  of  educating 
and  helping  us  (as  well  as  the  Friend  in 
Washington,  who  speaks  to  legislators)  to 
understand  the  problems  in  the  Orient. 
The  committee  hoped  to  establish  Friends 
in  a cross-roads  city  in  the  Orient  to  be 
our  “eyes  and  ears  in  Asia  as  well  as  our 
lips  in  Washington.” 

The  ideal  couple  was  found  in  Ben 
and  Madge  Seaver  who  left  after  Yearly 
Meeting  in  1970  to  be  PYM’s  “presence” 
for  two  years  in  Hong  Kong.  At  the 
Yearly  Meeting  before  their  departure  the 
committee  reported  that  Ben  and  Madge 
would  be  our  “Friendly  presence”  across 
the  Pacific,  “carrying  our  friendship  not 
only  to  Friends,  but  to  all  whom  they 
meet;  they  will  seek  to  understand  the 
cultures  and  the  political  situation  and 
write  back  for  publication  in  the  Friends 
Bulletin  and  elsewhere,  as  way  opens,  in 
order  to  increase  our  understanding  and 
effectiveness  in  dealing  with  our  own 
government  in  the  interest  of  peace.” 

On  their  way  to  Hong  Kong,  the 
Seavers  visited  Friends  in  Tokyo,  Seoul 
and  Okinawa.  In  Hong  Kong  they  estab- 
lished themselves  in  an  airy  flat  with  a 
northern  view  of  the  harbor  and  Kowloon 
with  rocky  peaks  rising  behind  it.  Their 
reports  back  to  the  Friends  Bulletin  were 
fascinating  and  informative — Ben  inter- 
preting the  political  scene  and  Madge,  the 
culture  and  the  people. 

The  FIO  Committee  hoped  to  send 
Sang  Dal  Cha  to  Korea  in  1973  but  when 
that  became  impossible,  it  was  decided  to 
invite  a Friend-from-the-Orient.  After 
careful  consideration  the  committee  de- 


cided to  invite  Marjorie  Sykes  from 
India.  While  not  a native  of  India,  Mar- 
jorie held  Indian  citizenship  and  had 
lived  there  since  1928.  She  taught  in 
Tagore’s  international  university  at 
Santiniketan  and  Gandhi’s  ashram  at 
Sevagram,  where  she  was  in  charge  of 
teacher  training  in  Basic  Education.  She 
conducted  family-size  training  camps 
for  students,  village  leaders  and  peace 
workers  in  her  home  in  the  Nilgiri  Hills. 
The  committee  asked  her  to  visit  vari- 
ous areas  of  Quaker  concern  on  the 
Pacific  Rim  enroute  to  the  United  States 
which  she  did — Bangkok,  Vietnam, 
Hong  Kong,  South  Korea  and  Japan.  In 
the  United  States  she  traveled  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  Oregon  and  briefly  in 
Canada.  On  her  way  back  to  India  she 
visited  Fiji,  New  Zealand,  Australia  and 
Indonesia — Friends  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  cooperating  financially 
with  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting. 

In  1977-78  Leonard  and  Martha 
Dart  who  were  in  India  for  the  aca- 
demic year  under  other  auspices,  also 
served  as  Friends-in-the-Orient  in  In- 
dia. It  was  a time  of  severe  cyclonic 
storms  in  South  India  and  a British 
Quaker  architect,  Laurie  Baker,  living 
in  India  with  his  Indian  doctor  wife  had 
the  concern  for  designing  and  building 
houses  which  could  withstand  future 
storms.  The  Darts  were  part  of  a Quaker 
group,  including  Laurie  and  Kuni  Baker 
and  Nette  Bossert  (Dutch  Friend)  who 
traveled  around  South  India  looking  for 
a place  to  have  demonstration  houses. 
They  drove  along  chanting: 

“Oh  we  are  a small  band  of  Quakers 
Out  hunting  for  suitable  acres 
To  build  houses  just  so 
That  cyclones  can’t  blow — 

Nette  Bossert,  the  Darts  and  the  Bak- 
ers!” 

The  committee  helped  the  Darts 
with  their  travel  expenses  within  India 
required  by  this  project.  Such  a place 
was  found  but  not  established  until  after 
the  Darts  left  India.  The  Darts  later 
shared  their  experiences  and  insights 
throughout  the  three  western  yearly 
meetings  as  Brinton  Visitors  in  1986- 
87. 

In  1982  the  long  hoped-for  Friends, 
Lloyd  and  Mary  Margaret  Bailey,  were 


found  to  go  to  Korea.  They  not  only 
brought  the  comfort  and  support  that  Ko- 
rean Friends  had  been  longing  for,  but 
continued  to  keep  in  touch  for  years  after 
they  left  (and  are  still  doing  so)  with  the 
Meeting  there  and  with  individual 
Friends  with  long,  personal  helpful  let- 
ters. After  their  return  they  shared  their 
experiences  with  Friends,  not  only  as 
returned  Friends-in-the-Orient  but  as 
Brinton  Visitors. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  FIO 
project,  there  had  been  the  hope  of  send- 
ing Friends  to  mainland  China.  The  ideal 
couple,  Lewis  and  Lois  Hoskins,  was 
found  but  there  were  problems  relating  to 
acceptance  of  the  project  in  China  itself. 
The  term  “Friendly  presence”  to  describe 
the  purpose  of  the  visit,  had  very  different 
meaning  for  the  Chinese  who  were  afraid 
that  this  meant  some  mysterious  kind  of 
Evangelism.  Lois  and  Lewis  were  able  to 
get  a teaching  position  with  the  Amity 
Foundation  in  Xian  and  although  partly 
supported  financially  by  PYM  were  there 
under  different  auspices. 

Russell  and  Verna  Curtis  who  had 
spent  many  years  in  Micronesia  had  the 
concern  to  return  and  did  so  as  Friends- 
in-the-Orient  in  1989-90.  Their  particular 
concern  was  about  the  build-up  of  a U.S. 
naval  base  in  Palau  and  the  worry  this 
was  to  the  people  who  lived  there.  As 
Friends-in-the-Orient  they  did  not,  of 
course,  get  involved  in  politics  but  ob- 
served carefully  and  reported  back  to 
Yearly  Meeting.  From  their  many  years 
there  previously,  they  had  many  friends 
to  whom  they  were  able  to  be  a friendly 
support. 

Another  activity  which  the  FIO  com- 
mittee has  undertaken  is  the  assistance  in 
the  publication  of  materials  which  can 
help  us  (PYM)  to  understand  more  about 
Friends  connections  with  the  Orient. 
First,  in  1977,  the  committee  supported 
the  publication  of  Margaret  Simkin’s 
Letters  from  Szechuan,  a book  of  her 
letters  written  when  she  was  a Quaker 
missionary  in  western  China.  Starting  in 
1980,  one  of  the  main  concerns  of  the 
committee  has  been  to  support  Windows- 
East-and  West,  an  international  newslet- 
ter of  Friendly  concerns  around  the  world 
but  with  emphasis  on  both  sides  of  the 
Pacific.  This  has  been  very  ably  edited  by 
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By  Jean  Malcolm, 

San  Diego  Meeting  (PYM),  and 

Stewart  Mulford, 

Eugene  Meeting  (NPYM) 

The  question  of  abortion  has  been 
with  humans  for  millennia.  But  for 
three  hundred  years  or  so  of  the  exis- 
tence of  the  Religious  Society  of 
Friends,  we  have  not  corporately,  and 
inclusively  of  all  persuasions  of 
Friends,  taken  a stand  on  this  social 
issue.  In  America  some  Yearly  Meet- 
ings have  published  a position  on  abor- 
tion; most  of  the  unprogrammed  Meet- 
ings and  related  organizations  have  not. 
Sadly,  also.  Friends  widely  have  not 
discussed  this  question  openly,  particu- 
larly across  the  spectrum  of  evangelical 
to  unprogrammed. 

During  the  Spring  of  1997,  Jean 
Malcolm  (San  Diego  Meeting)  and 
Stewart  Mulford  (Eugene  Meeting), 
published  a pamphlet  entitled  “Two 
Friends  Look  at  Abortion.”  This  pam- 
phlet is  the  result  of  nearly  two  years’ 


effort.  Jean’s  stance  is  “pro-choice”, 
while  Stewart’s  is  “modified  pro-life”. 
In  the  pamphlet  we  have  a section  on 
those  things  upon  which  we  agree,  fol- 
lowed by  separate  statements  by  each  of 
us  presenting  our  points  of  view  on 
those  things  upon  which  we  disagree. 
We  end  by  making  a number  of  sugges- 
tions for  action  Quakers  can  take,  even 
though  we  retain  a variety  of  points  of 
view  about  specific  aspects  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

Following  publication  of  the  pam- 
phlet, we  undertook  to  offer  interest 
groups  on  abortion  at  all  three  of  the 
western  Yearly  Meeting  gatherings  held 
during  the  summer.  All  of  these  consist 
of  unprogrammed  Meetings.  Our  plan 
was  that  we  would  serve  as  facilitators, 
without  injecting  our  own  points  of 
view.  We  had  “had  our  say”  in  the 
pamphlet,  and  wanted  primarily  to  elicit 


feelings  and  attitudes  of  other  Friends  on 
the  subject.  Jean  facilitated  at  Intermoun- 
tain and  Pacific  Yearly  Meetings.  Betsy 
Griscom  (Sandpoint  Meeting)  substituted 
for  her  at  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting. 
Stewart  participated  at  all  three. 

A total  of  approximately  65  persons 
attended  the  groups,  the  majority  female, 
with  some  males.  Most  participants  were 
adult,  but  there  was  a substantial  number 
of  adolescents,  boys  as  well  as  girls.  Our 
hope  was  that  participants  would  have 
obtained  and  read  the  pamphlet  before  the 
sessions.  In  the  event,  less  than  half  had 
done  so;  however,  in  retrospect  we  do  not 
feel  that  the  discussions  were  hindered  as 
a result.  Participants  spoke  freely  and 
feelingly.  Following  are  some  learnings 
and  conclusions  which  came  out  of  these 
interest  group  discussions. 

A preponderance  of  those  present 
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supported  the  right  of  women  to  choose 
whether  or  not  to  continue  a pregnancy 
full  term.  At  the  same  time  the  great 
majority  also  expressed  sadness  and  re- 
gret that  abortion  does  take  place,  and 
many  who  supported  the  right  to  abortion 
stated  that  they  could  not  personally  have 
one.  Others  stated  that  although  in  certain 
cases  it  seemed  as  if  abortion  would  be 
preferable,  abortion  was  not  chosen  and 
the  resulting  children,  some  handicapped, 
have  been  extremely  loved.  Some  quali- 
fied their  support  of  abortion  with  respect 
to  circumstances  and  number  of  months 
into  the  pregnancy.  A minority  of  those 
present  were  strongly  opposed  to  abor- 
tion, considering  it  immoral,  a form  of 
violence,  and  contrary  to  Friends  beliefs. 
Some  expressed  dislike  of  the  polarizing 
and  politicizing  of  the  issue,  and  dismay 
at  the  consequences  of  these. 

Concern  about  the  effects  on  chil- 
dren and  society  of  being  unwanted, 
unloved,  and  uncared  for  was  expressed 
by  many  participants.  With  some  partici- 
pants it  seemed  to  be  an  either-or  situa- 
tion, but  with  others  the  option  of  adop- 
tion was  emphasized. 

The  views  of  a few  of  the  partici- 
pants were  of  a metaphysical  nature.  Go- 
ing beyond  abortion  into  consideration  of 
the  soul  and  its  existence  before  life  and 
after  death,  some  people  expressed  belief 
that  continuity  of  the  soul  is  more  impor- 
tant than  what  happens  to  corporeal  life, 
so  in  this  sense  abortion  is  irrelevant. 
Others  expressed  the  idea  that  children, 
whether  born  or  aborted  before  birth, 
have  a mission  regardless  of  abortion. 

The  question  of  the  planet’s  ability  to 
sustain  life  when  overpopulation  is  a pos- 
sible threat  was  brought  up  in  the  context 
of  abortion.  One  participant  held  that 
abortion,  when  other  means  of  population 
control  are  not  available,  can  be  viewed 
as  supportive  to  life  in  a species  survival 
sense  when  over-population  could  cause 
extinction  of  human  life.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  in  the  past  the  taboo  against 
abortion  existed  because  the  human 
species  needed  more  numbers,  and  that 
now  human  society  does  not.  There  is 
also  the  question  of  extinction  of  other 
life  because  of  overpopulation  of  humans 
— all  life  is  precious,  not  just  human  life. 
Similarly,  the  concept  of  “the  greatest 
good  for  the  greatest  number”  was  men- 
tioned in  relation  to  abortion. 

There  was  almost  universal  agree- 
ment that  there  is  insufficient  education 


of  our  youth  about  sexuality  and  repro- 
ductive function  and  responsibility  for 
sexual  behavior  on  the  part  of  both  boys 
and  girls.  Some  participants  empha- 
sized the  need  for  education  of  male 
adolescents  as  well  as  of  girls.  There 
was  expression  of  lack  of  detailed  and 
accurate  information  about  the  biology 
of  women  and  the  biology  of  preg- 
nancy, not  only  among  the  teenagers 
who  were  present  but  also  among  the 
adults.  For  example,  some  expressed 
confusion  about  when  a human  life  be- 
gins, and  there  were  differing  ideas  as 
to  when  a human  life  does  begin.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  sex  education  should 
include  consideration  of  feelings  and 
emotions,  and  for  women  consideration 
of  their  own  futures.  The  discussions 
around  this  aspect  of  the  topic  included 
suggestions  about  the  best  ways  to  im- 
part this  kind  of  education  to  young 
people,  and  about  Quaker  materials  and 
programs  covering  sex  education  for 
young  people.  A sidelight  to  this  ques- 
tion was  that  the  participating  adoles- 
cents were  virtually  unanimous  that  ad- 
equate sex  education  would  not  tend  to 
increase  sexual  activity  among  them,  as 
is  often  alleged,  but  rather  would  tend 
to  decrease  it.  The  place  of  Meetings  in 
helping  young  people  deal  with  sexual- 
ity was  considered  by  several  partici- 
pants. 

The  peculiar  ability  of  Friends  to 
imbue  discussions  of  the  problem  of 
abortion  with  a calming  and  quieting 
quality  through  exercise  of  tolerance, 
trust,  and  respect  for  all  views  was 
expressed.  One  person  pointed  out  that 
both  pro-life  and  pro-choice  advocates 
have  as  common  ground  the  same  moti- 
vation, compassion  and  the  desire  to 
prevent  suffering. 

From  the  experience  of  these  inter- 
est groups,  the  two  authors  conclude 
that  this  issue  is  very  troubling  to  most 
Quakers,  and  that  they,  as  well  as  we, 
perceive  a need  for  corporate  considera- 
tion and  discussion  of  the  issue. 

We  conclude  that  education  of  our 
adolescents  about  sexuality  and  repro- 
duction appears  especially  needed.  Ma- 
terials on  this  topic  are  available  from 
Friends  General  Conference  bookstore, 
and  many  are  obtainable  from  book- 
stores in  general.  We  suggest  that 
Monthly  Meetings  with  teenagers  avail 
themselves  of  this  material.  But  even 
more  necessary  and  effective,  we  think, 
are  discussions  and  forums  on  the  sub- 


ject at  Quaker  gatherings  where  young 
people  are  present.  Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting  has  one  such  program,  called 
“Respectful  Relationships,”  which  is 
presented  each  year  and  has  been 
greatly  appreciated  by  our  youth.  Gath- 
erings at  Quarterly  Meetings  and 
Monthly  Meetings  and  churches  are 
other  occasions  where  educational  pre- 
sentations with  adolescents  can  be  held 
with  great  effect.  We  earnestly  believe 
that  education  of  our  youth  to  develop 
attitudes  of  care  about  the  sexual/repro- 
ductive drive,  and  about  marriage  and 
procreation;  and  education  of  their  par- 
ents to  help  them  to  grow  up  as  respon- 
sible teenagers  and  adults,  is  vitally 
needed  among  Friends. 

We  believe  Friends,  both  individu- 
ally and  corporately,  would  benefit 
tremendously  from  reading,  discussion 
and  sharing  of  experiences  openly  on 
this  subject,  including  sexual  relation- 
ships, unwanted  pregnancy,  and  abor- 
tion. We  believe  that  such  open,  honest, 
sharing  and  thinking  could  lead  to  a 
statement  or  testimony  on  the  subject. 

We,  and  those  who  attended  the 
interest  groups  at  the  Yearly  Meetings, 
were  very  appreciative  of  the  opportu- 
nity to  bring  this  topic  into  open  discus- 
sion. □ 


ir 
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permanent  home  for  PYM. 

Stewart  Mulford  has  served  as  clerk  ' 
and  in  various  other  capacities  for  three  ; 
meetings  (La  Jolla,  Orange  County,  and 
Grass  Valley)  and  also  Southern  California 
Quarterly  Meeting.  He  has  also  been  active  ■ 
with  the  Quaker  Studies  program  in  Ore- 
gon and  California. 

Readers  are  encouraged  to  write  to  the  t 

editor  of  Friends  Bulletin  with  your  reac-  ? 

; tions  and  concerns  about  the  topic  of  this  ) 

article.  If  you’d  like  to  write  a review  of  ) 

the  authors’  pamplet,  please  write  for  a i 

review  copy.  ’ 

If  you  would  like  to  share  your  re-  - 

sponses  directly  with  the  authors,  you  may  - 

write  them  at  the  following  addresses: 
s j 

• Stewart  Mulford,  350  Pearl  St,  Apt.  ^ 

1803,  Eugene,  OR  97401.  \ 

• Jean  Malcolm.  3535  1st  Ave,  #9d,  San  j 

Diego,  CA  92103.  | 
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Left  to  right:  Holly  Summers,  Rebecca  Stillwell,  Martin  Otero,  Jim  Summers, 
and  Sarah  Scott.  All  but  Martin  are  from  La  Jolla  Meeting. — Staff  Photo 


Quaker  Teens  Take  to  the  Streets  to  Feed  the  Homeless 

On  January  3,  a gray  and  drizzly  Saturday  afternoon,  seventeen  teens 
and  ten  adults  walked  the  streets  of  downtown  San  Diego  to  give  bags 
of  food  and  other  amenities  to  homeless  people.  This  project  was  sponsored 
by  the  AFSC/SCQM  Youth  Service  Program  and  Whittier  First  Friends 
Church.  Over  $300  was  donated  by  La  Jolla  Friends  for  supplies.  Jim 
Summers  helped  to  coordinate  and  organize  this  event. 

During  a discussion  afterwards,  participants  felt  that  handing  out  food 
was  a worthwhile  activity,  but  more  needed  to  be  done  to  deal  with  the 
systemic  causes  of  homelessness  and  poverty  in  America.  Hope  was 
expressed  that  adult  Friends  would  take  this  concern  to  heart. — Editor. 


by  Jim  Summers, 

La  Jolla  Meeting  (PYM) 

(from  Street  Light,  a newspaper  by,  for  and 
about  homeless  people  in  San  Diego, 
November  1997) 

Are  you  feeling  the  urge  to  help?  You 
have  probably  noticed  that  homeless- 
ness and  hunger  are  increasing  in  our  city 
right  now.  Neither  the  government  nor  the 
large  charitable  agencies  are  meeting  the 
need.  Thousands  of  unsheltered  people,  in 
every  part  of  the  city,  are  experiencing  the 
misery  of  cold  nights,  wet  weather,  and 
hunger.  Volunteers  and  activists  are  strug- 
gling to  motivate  the  government  to  help, 
and  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  needy.  You 
can  act  directly. 

Struck  by  an  increasing  number  of 
homeless  people  in  one  part  of  town,  and 
unable  to  ignore  them  any  longer,  I started 
preparing  a few  lunches  a week,  packing 
them  in  brown  bags,  and  distributing  them 
when  I was  in  the  area  on  other  business. 
The  few  lunches  I could  prepare  disap- 
peared quickly  into  hungry  bellies.  “God 
bless  you,  brother,”  was  a common  re- 
sponse. I was  touched  by  the  real  hunger 
and  the  real  gratitude  shown. 

Doing  this  opened  my  eyes  wider  to 
the  extent  of  the  problem.  I discovered  in 
myself  an  old  habit  of  looking  away  from 
things  and  people  I did  not  like  to  see. 
When  I had  lunches  to  deliver,  I started 
looking  toward  people  I used  to  look  away 
from  and  a kind  of  blindness  dissolved.  I 
started  looking  for  other  ways  to  help  solve 
the  problems  that  put  people  on  the  streets 
and  keep  them  there,  and  am  still  looking. 
Meanwhile,  I keep  on  making  lunches  and 
invite  you  to  join  me. 

Here  are  a few  tips: 

Put  the  lunch  together  as  if  it  were  for 
someone  you  know  and  love. 


Jim  Summer  teachers  4th  grade  at  a public 
elementary  school  and  is  recording  clerk  and  a 
member  of  Peace  Committee  in  his  Meeting. 


Avoid  fats  and  empty  calories.  Fast 
food  is  big  on  the  streets,  and  not  good 
for  you.  People  get  vitamin-and-protein 
deprived,  so  if  you  can,  include  juices, 
fruits,  apple  sauce,  veggies,  greens  and 
protein-rich  foods  as  well. 

Include  a small  but  wonderful  treat. 
I like  real  chocolate  chip  cookies,  the 
good  kind,  and  a handful  of  peanut- 
butter  cups. 


Make  generous  sandwiches,  with 
good  bread,  thick  fillings,  and  plenty  of 
greens  and  vegetables.  I add  small  ne- 
cessities like  combs,  travel-size  soap  or 
folding  toothbrushes  with  a small  tube 
of  toothpaste  (about  $1.00  at  Target.) 

People  love  to  get  socks.  I include 
a clean  pair  of  socks  (12  pair  for  about 
$10  at  Costco).  Band- Aids  and  moist 
toilettes  or  alcohol  swaps  for  cleaning 
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blisters  and  cuts.  Getting  fed  at  food  lines 
and  finding  a bed  in  a shelter  can  mean  a 
whole  day  afoot,  and  foot  problems  can 
seriously  affect  one’s  ability  to  find  food 
and  shelter. 

Be  discreet.  Some  local  residents, 
business  people  or  the  police  may  appre- 
ciate your  efforts,  others  may  not.  “Why 
do  you  come  to  MY  neighborhood  to 
pass  out  food  and  attact  the  homeless?’  I 
was  asked.  “Start  with  your  own  neigh- 
borhood.” 

I don’t  give  money.  Like  the  rest  of 
the  population,  some  (but  by  no  means  all 
or  even  most)  homeless  people  have  sub- 
stance abuse  problems.  As  a recovering 
alcoholic  with  many  years  of  sobriety,  I 
do  not  wish  to  contribute  to  another’s 
habit,  so  I give  food.  Every  day  of  life 
gives  another  chance  for  transformation. 
Be  respectful  of  people’s  dignity  and  pri- 
vacy. Someone  may  not  want  your  lunch, 
may  be  suspicious  of  your  agenda,  or 
may  not  want  to  be  spoken  to.  Many  have 
had  to  listen  to  sermons  to  get  shelter  or 
food.  Don’t  make  anyone  grovel  for  gro- 
ceries. 

Here’s  a sample  lunch: 

A good  sandwich 
An  apple  or  orange 
2 large  chocolate  chip  cookies 
4-6  small  peanut  butter  cups 
Apple  sauce  and  plastic  spoon 
Small  can  of  V-8  juice 
Fruit  Juice,  not  drink 
A pair  of  socks 
4-6  Band-Aids 

2 alcohol  swabs  and  2 towelettes 
Folding  toothbrush  with  small 
toothpaste 

Travel  pack  of  facial  tissue 
Heavy  duty  plastic  bag  for  damp 
weather. 

Finally,  take  these  lunches  to  wher- 
ever you  see  people  that  might  need 
them.  Take  a friend,  and  use  good  sense 
about  where  you  go  and  when.  Some 
parts  of  town  are  not  as  safe  as  others,  a 
fact  that  homeless  people  must  always 
consider  also.  If  you  don’t  know  if  some- 
one is  hungry — and  might  need  a lunch — 
ask  rather  than  assume.  Above  all,  offer 
these  lunches  with  love  and  respect  for 
the  common  humanity  of  us  all.  □ 


Eileen  Thorsos  and  Anna  Roberts,  Junior 
Friends  Clerk,  Missoula,  MT  (NPYM) 


On  Silence 

By  Eileen  Thorsos, 
NPYM  Junior  Friends  Treasurer, 
Eastside  Meeting, 
Bellevue,  WA  (NPYM) 

I used  to  have  no  clue  about  why  we 
Quakers  use  silence.  No,  that  isn’t 
right.  I knew  why  we  were  listening  to 
the  “small,  still  voice  within  us.”  But 
that  didn’t  mean  much  to  me.  I’ve  never 
really  heard  something  within  me.  I’ve 
never  really  been  moved  to  speak.  I’d 
never  even  felt  moved  by  the  silence 
itself  or  felt  that  it  was  actually  all  that 
important.  During  worship  sharing  I 
would  sit  and  twiddle  with  the  grass, 
and  in  meetings  I would  gaze  around 
and  sometimes  communicate  only  occa- 
sionally verbally  with  those  near  me. 

However,  this  June  I went  to  a 
peace  conference  in  San  Francisco.  The 
three  publicized  speakers  were  His  Ho- 
liness the  Dalai  Lama,  Jose  Ramos- 
Horta  of  East  Timor,  and  Rigoberta 
Menchoe,  from  Guatemala.  All  three 
are  Nobel  Peace  Laureates.  Rigoberta 
Menchoe  was  unable  to  come,  so  her 
sister  Anita  came  in  her  place.  How- 
ever, it  was  not  any  of  these  three  who 
had  the  most  affect  on  me.  On  the 
second  day,  I went  to  a workshop  led  by 
Alice  Walker,  the  author  of  The  Color 
Purple  and  many  other  novels.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  workshop  was  unimportant 
and  not  very  well  done.  At  the  begin- 
ning, however,  Alice  Walker  asked  us 
to  meditate  for  five  minutes;  she  had 
not  meditated  that  morning  and  she  felt 
grouchy.  I have  not  had  much  experi- 


To  subscribe  to  Yo!  Friends,  write  to 
Meghann  and  Colin  Willard,  2902  N.  21st 
St,  Tacoma,  WA  98406.  Send  contributions 
to  the  editor,  Sarah  Wildflower,  9728  3rd 
Ave  NW,  Seattle  WA  98117. 

ence  with  meditation,  but  I closed  my 
eyes,  something  I never  did  in  worship 
sharing  and  tried  to  slow  my  breathing.  I 
may  have  tried  to  think  only  of  black,  a 
trick  I discovered  for  going  to  sleep,  but  I 
may  not  have.  However,  whatever  I did, 
it  was  amazing.  By  closing  my  eyes,  I 
was  able  to  take  myself  apart  from  every- 
one else  and  yet,  I knew  they  were  there, 
all  two  hundred  or  so  of  them.  I could 
hear  them  breathing. 

(“Silence,  ” continued  on  page  67) 
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That  was  what  was  special — being 
quiet  and  still  with  a whole  lot  of  other 
people  being  quiet  and  still.  I was  at  once 
separate  and  myself  and  part  of  a large 
whole.  I finally  realized  what  Meeting  for 
Worship  was  about. 

I recently  read  a book,  I Take  Thee, 
Serenity,  by  Daisy  Newman,  which  de- 
scribed people  centering  down  when  they 
went  in  to  meeting  drawing  themselves 
off  to  some  more  remote  place.  The 
young  woman  who  was  going  to  meeting 
for  the  first  time  felt  shut  out.  I think, 
however,  that  this  process  of  centering 
down  draws  people  both  apart  and  to- 
gether at  the  same  time.  Perhaps  that  is 
God.  □ 


The  Importance  of 
Friends  Community 

By  Meghann  Willard, 

Tacoma  Meeting  (NPYM) 

[This  essay  was  originally  written  as  an 
assignment  for  a high  school  class.] 

The  most  important  thing  to  me  is  my 
parents  and  family.  But  there  is  an- 
other thing  that  is  also  very  important  to 
me:  this  is  my  Quaker/Religious  Group  of 
Friends  Youth  Group.  We  are  a group  of 
friends  (ages  range  from  12-18,  with  a 
few  exceptions)  that  get  together  about 
four  to  five  times  a year  from  Washing- 
ton, Oregon,  Montana,  Idaho,  and  a cou- 
ple from  Alaska.  We  call  ourselves  the 
Junior  Friends. 

When  we  get  together  we  mostly  hang 
out  and  have  fun,  but  we  also  have  busi- 
ness meetings  and  worship  sharing.  Busi- 
ness meetings,  which  tend  to  go  on  for 
long  periods  of  time,  are  meetings  where 
we  discuss  things  like  curfews,  respect 
issues,  the  age  cut-off,  problems  we’re 
having  within  the  group,  things  we  need 
to  change,  and  money.  These  meetings 
are  very  different  each  time  we  have 
them.  Sometimes  we  learn  a lot  when  we 
discuss  life  values  and  issues.  Then  again 
there  are  times  we  don’t  get  anywhere. 
There  have  been  a few  times  when 
they’re  just  downright  boring.  In  Quaker 
business  meeting  we  decide  things  by 
consensus.  This  is  a process  where  deci- 
sions are  made  through  the  agreement  of 
everyone  there.  If  one  person  disagrees 
we  have  to  discuss  it  and  work  it  through 


L.  to  r.:  Christine  Bartot,  Matt  Gravell,  Rita 
Moore  (NPYM).  Photo  by  Meghann  Willard. 


until  we  all  come  to  agreement.  We  also 
like  to  have  silence  between  comments  so 
we  can  think  about  what’s  been  said.  But 
no  matter  how  the  meeting  goes,  we  are 
always  there  for  each  other  just  like 
friends  should  be. 

Worship  sharing  is  when  a group  sits 
in  silence  and  individuals  share  their  feel- 
ing! on  a certain  question  or  “query” 
and/or  whatever  is  on  their  mind.  Some 
times  the  question  is  fairly  simple  like, 
‘Do  you  believe  in  an  after-life?  If  so 
what  do  you  think  it’s  like?”  and  some- 
times they  can  be  very  emotional  like, 
“What  is  the  worst  thing  that  has  ever 
happened  to  you?”  But  no  matter  what 
your  answer  is,  it  is  to  be  kept  confiden- 
tial within  your  group. 

I think  the  reason  Junior  Friends  are 
so  important  to  me  is  because  I feel  very 
loved  and  respected  no  matter  how  I look. 
We  are  like  a family;  we  love,  trust  and 
accept  the  people  around  us  for  what’s  on 
the  inside.  To  me,  that’s  what  matters  the 
most!  □ 


A Silence  in  the  Room 

A silence  in  the  room,  the  stillness  is  broken  but  the  peace  is  kept 
with  soft  touches  of  hands,  skin  to  skin.  You  can  feel  the  love  and 
see  the  love.  ICs  quiet  in  the  air,  but  loud  in  the  soul.  Different  faces, 
different  thoughts  but  the  same  warmth  in  the  heart.  A feeling  of 
closeness.  The  hopes,  desires,  and  wishes  are  known  and  brought  forth. 
Problems  are  dealt  with,  not  forgotten.  Proposals  are  thrown  into  the  air 
to  see  what  will  land  in  our  hands  and  our  minds.  We  are  listening  and 
learning,  loving  and  caring,  while  thinking  and  worshipping.  If  you 
listen  with  your  heart,  you  will  hear  that  it  really  isn  V silence.  A silence 
in  the  room  brings  everything  to  you. 

—Meghann  Willard,  NPYM  Ski  Trip  of  ‘98 
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(“Sophia,  ” continued  from  page  60) 

God  and  I relate  only  as  physician  and 
patient  (although  when  I hurt  deeply,  I 
return  gladly  to  God  for  healing).  When  I 
feel  particularly  vulnerable,  my  prayer 
may  be  that  God  as  loving  parent  will 
protect  me.  In  addition  to  these  ways  of 
relating,  many  times  I feel  that  this  is  a 
relationship  between  lovers  who  care  for 
each  other  deeply  and  are  committed  to 
mutual  growth  and  support.  This  is  why 
the  Song  of  Solomon  has  been  included 
in  the  category  of  Wisdom  Literature; 
God  and  the  soul  are  spouses,  eagerly 
awaiting  each  other,  tenderly  meeting 
each  other,  working  as  partners  in  love 
for  the  world. 

Never  can  we  assume  that  this  es- 
pousal means  that  we  must  leave  the 
world!  Nor  must  we  think  of  nature — 
including  our  “flesh” — as  evil.  To  be 
incarnated  with  God  is  a glory,  an  honor 
and  gift  for  humanity!  We  can  love  and 
be  loved  by  God  and  still  affirm  our 
interdependence  with  other  species,  lov- 
ing them  deeply,  feeling  our  lives  irrevo- 
cably interwoven  with  them.  God’s  love 
gives  us  wisdom  and  insight  into  being 
more  loving  with  one  another.  In  Wom- 
anChrist,  a mystical  and  Jungian  ap- 
proach to  Sophia,  Christine  Lore  Weber 
writes  that  “Our  spirituality  needs  to  be 
one  of  becoming  more  and  more  sensitive 
to  Wisdom  and  of  living  in  accord  with 
her.  We  are  creation.  We  are  the  move- 
ment of  Wisdom...  Wisdom  is  the  heart  of 
God. ..Our  deepest  consciousness  is  God- 
consciousness;  our  deepest  subjectivity  is 
divine.”  (p.  168) 

For  those  of  us  who  have  had  this 
experience  of  being  kissed  by  God,  of 
knowing  God  and  being  known  in  inti- 
mate embrace,  we  recall  desiring  private 
time  together  (prayer)  and  longing  for 
each  other  as  would  two  lovers  whose 
work  has  separated  them  for  a time;  of 
being  awakened  at  night  by  God  as  a 
spouse  asking  for  us  to  listen  to  some- 
thing important,  spoken  in  soft  whispers. 
Sophia  as  God’s  breath  is  an  opening 
provided  by  Grace.  She  is  Grace,  work- 
ing through  or  as  Christ/Messiah  to  show 
humans  that  mutuality  is  exactly  what  has 
been  in  the  mind  of  God  since  before  the 
world  began.  Out  of  this  understanding, 
we  could  form  new  ways  of  living  in 
community,  where  decisions  are  made  in 
concert  with  God  and  where  other  inti- 


mates (friends  of  God)  help  us  to  grow 
closer  to  God.  As  a body,  gathered  in 
love  and  tenderness,  expecting  to  be 
kissed  by  God  and  yet  “fearing”  God 
(i.e.  approaching  with  awe),  we  will 
seek  to  know  God’s  truth  and  to  discern 
God’s  will.  We  yearn  for  this  tender- 
ness and  communion  with  God  and 
with  each  other. 

Bringing  a Sword 

Not  everyone  wants  this  fellow- 
ship. The  search  for  Sophia,  according 
to  Proverbs  14,  divides  people  into  two 
groups:  the  wise  and  the  foolish,  the 
virtuous  and  the  wicked,  the  prudent 
and  the  schemers,  the  humble  and  the 
arrogant.  Jesus  highlighted  these  same 
divisions,  to  the  annoyance  of  those 
who  thought  they  were  wise  and  he, 
foolish.  These  rigid,  sanctimonious  crit- 
ics are  still  with  us,  behaving  like  the 
sour  Pharisees  that  hounded  Jesus. 
They  would  tell  us  that  we  have  it  all 

What  kinds  of  places  are  many 
Quaker  meetings  today?  Are  they 
close  and  caring  groups,  where  our 
energies  are  restored  by  love  and 
our  ministries  are  empowered, 
where  our  complete  dependence  on 
God  is  encouraged? 

wrong,  we’d  better  toe  the  old  mark, 
pretty  quick.  Something  frightens  them 
into  thinking  that  mutuality  is  the  oppo- 
site of  morality.  Do  they  assume  that 
too  much  intimacy,  ecstasy,  and  passion 
must  be  wrong,  that  “all  hell  will  break 
loose”  if  people  get  so  fdled  with  de- 
light in  God  and  life  that  they  might 
overlook  the  Law? 

While  some  scholars  have  seen 
Wisdom  literature  as  overly  focused  on 
the  individual  and  his/her  relationship 
with  God,  feminist  biblical  theologians 
are  clear  that  for  Sophia  to  be  relevant 
now,  she  must  be  about  a full  and  wider 
morality,  about  a transformed  sight  and 
hearing  that  includes  higher  ethical  de- 
sires for  justice  and  peace,  for  all  of 
creation.  Both  the  individual  perspec- 
tive and  the  historical,  communal  com- 
prehension of  Divine  action  in  human 
history  are  necessary  to  bring  about  a 
just  society.  We  are  relational  beings. 


agents  and  recipients  of  Love;  relational 
or  “I-Thou”  issues  are  strongly  Quaker 
issues. 

Early  Quakers  had  a similar  grasp  of 
the  connection  between  an  apocalyptic 
experience  of  Christ  as  Present  Now  and 
openly  shared  spiritual  fellowship  with 
others  in  a new  order  of  living.  They 
were  not  content  to  let  the  experience  of 
Christ’s  immediate  presence  remain  a pri- 
vate possession.  (See  Doug  Gwyn’s 
Apocalypse  of  the  Word,  Friends  United 
Press,  1984,  p.  205)  They  formed  close, 
caring  groups  in  which  their  ministry  to 
one  another  and  to  the  world  was  of  a 
whole,  as  they  strengthened,  enabled  and 
equipped  one  another  to  hear  and  obey 
the  voice  of  their  Lord — heard  within  and 
verified  corporately.  Radical  dependence 
upon  that  voice  took  them  joyfully  into 
prison,  to  the  Caribbean,  to  Turkey,  to 
places  they  would  not  have  dreamed  of 
going  on  their  own,  to  carry  out  God’s 
plan  that  all  creation  shall  be  united  in 
truth  and  love  and  peace.  Their  lives  and 
faith  are  still  persuasive. 

What  kinds  of  places  are  many 
Quaker  meetings  today?  Are  they  close 
and  caring  groups,  where  our  energies  are 
restored  by  love  and  our  ministries  are 
empowered,  where  our  complete  depen- 
dence on  God  is  encouraged?  It  could  be 
from  the  “womb-love”  of  our  meeting 
that  we  go  forth,  sent  by  the  Eternal  One 
who  is  always  with  us,  steadying  our 
course.  A few  of  us  have  experienced 
this,  and  long  for  more.  Within  this  close 
sharing  and  relating,  this  “communion” 
as  lovers  and  help-meets  of  God,  we 
receive  the  strength  to  keep  on  going  in  a 
world  that  looks  so  grim,  so  filled  with 
greed  and  hatred  and  cruelty.  Quaker 
feminists  know  that  few  Friends’  meet- 
ings have  been  such  places;  we  have 
needed  retreats  for  women’s  meetings  in 
which  we  hope  to  find  Divine  Wisdom 
again,  to  hear  her  comfort  and  to  ac- 
knowledge her  challenge. 

Some  men  have  wished  us  well,  see- 
ing that  love  means  letting  go,  wondering 
at  their  own  fuzzy  lenses  and  long  en- 
joyed privileges.  Still,  too  many  Friends 
resist,  puzzling  over  language  and  what 
this  “goddess-fuss”  is  all  about.  They  do 
not  see  that  such  language  is  an  indica- 
tion that  something  was  and  still  is  bro- 
ken. They  would  have  us  hurry  to  get 
( “Sophia,  ” continued  on  page  69) 
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(“Sophia,  ” continued  from  page  68) 
through  this  uncomfortable  phase,  to  ar- 
rive at  a destination  of  gender-less  god 
concepts,  attributing  the  feminist  phe- 
nomenon to  irrational  thinking,  to  early 
childhood  psychosexual  trauma,  to  any 
number  of  social  maladjustments. 

One  point  we  must  give  them,  when 
they  bring  it  up.  It  is  true  that  impersonal 
models  of  God  are  safeguards  against  the 
limitations  of  all  images.  As  one  of  my 
teachers  of  philosophy  said,  “All  analo- 
gies limp.”  We  know  that  a rich  body  of 
mystical  literature  points  in  the  direction 
of  non-anthropomorphic  images  or 
metaphors.  Yet  it  is  also  true  that  human 
beings  enjoy  metaphors;  we  create  them 
at  every  chance  to  help  us  express  our 
inward  being  and  outward  relating.  How- 
ever, one  of  them,  the  model  of  God  as 
Father,  has  become  a problem.  It  has 
been  altered  over  the  centuries  since  Je- 
sus spoke  of  “Abba”  and  changed  from 
its  original,  nurturant  meaning.  It  was 
once  a helpful  model;  it  is  now  an  all- 
powerful  idol  whose  use  became  almost 
abusive  for  many  women.  Insistence  on 
fatherhood  as  the  only  or  best  model  for 
God  is  an  idolatry!  Finding  solidarity 
with  those  who  are  oppressed,  becoming 
agents  of  love,  we  will  refrain  from  hit- 
ting people  with  anything  that  hurts  or 
constricts.  Choosing  life  over  death  and 
peace  over  war,  affirming  creation  as 
good  and  participating  as  caretakers  of 
the  garden,  we  will  use  theology  spar- 
ingly. We’ll  put  our  energy  with  the 
“impoverished” — listening  carefully  to 
what  is  being  said,  then  correcting  our 
sight  or  removing  old  lenses. 

Sophia  as  a model  for  God  gives  us 
the  opportunity — indeed,  the  responsibil- 
ity— to  act  justly,  to  love  mercifully  and 
to  walk  with  humility  and  reverence 
(Micah  6:8).  And  Sophia  cannot  be  the 
final  model;  to  make  her  such  would  only 
be  another  idolatry.  As  Sallie  McFague 
clearly  notes  in  her  books.  Metaphorical 
Theology  (Fortress  Press,  1982)  and 
Models  of  God  (Fortress  Press,  1987)  the 
human  spirit  needs  the  freedom  to  con- 
ceptualize many  models  for  God. 
McFague  wisely  writes  that  “all  our  lan- 
guage about  God  is  but  metaphors  of 
experiences  of  relating  to  God.” 
{Metaphorical  Theology,  p.l94) 

Friends  know  this  truth,  and  yet  we 
keep  slipping  into  the  dominant  culture’s 


patterns  and  ways  of  speaking,  subtly 
trying  to  get  familial  peace  through 
avoidance  of  conflict.  When  we  signal 
to  someone  that  we  wish  they  would 
hurry  up  and  heal — get  through  with 
languishing  and  self-indulgence — or 
that  we  don’t  believe  their  pain  is  real, 
we  instantly  become  part  of  the  prob- 
lem, supplying  salt  to  their  wounds. 
Rather,  let  us  ask,  “What  can  we  do?” 
Let  us  listen  with  affirmative  patience, 
eyes  filled  with  love  and  attention, 
watching  for  Sophia  in  our  midst. 

Let  US  take  seriously  in  our 
meetings  the  needs  of  new  people 
who  come  to  us  looking  for  what 
Sophia  represents: 
divine  wisdom,  divine  light, 
wholeness,  God’s  glory,  an  image 
of  God’s  goodness. 


And  let  us  take  seriously  in  our 
meetings  the  needs  of  new  people  who 
come  to  us  looking  for  what  Sophia 
represents:  divine  wisdom,  divine  light, 
wholeness,  God’s  glory,  an  image  of 
God’s  goodness.  The  needed  healing 
will  only  come  slowly.  We — the  spiri- 
tual offspring  of  a wise  people  who 
gave  Christianity  the  vital  new  model  of 
God  as  friend — may  have  a long  haul  as 
a faith  community  in  helping  ourselves 
and  our  sorrowing  world  recover  from 
the  trauma  inflicted  by  unfriendly  use 
of  god  models.  Even  if  “God  the  Fa- 
ther” has  no  negative  connotations  for 
me,  when  my  sister  cries  out,  how  dare 
I deny  her  sorrow  or  try  to  hurry  our 
unity  as  children,  lovers  and  friends  of 
God?  Divine  Wisdom  calls  out  in  the 
night,  but  does  not  insist  on  entry. 

One  more  query  must  be  put  to 
Quaker  feminist  thinkers.  It  must  be- 
said  woman  to  woman.-  what  is  our 
goall  Do  we  allow  for  or  make  space 
for  pluralism?  Do  we  see  that  we,  too, 
could  go  too  far  from  our  divine/human 
center,  creating  other  idolatries?  Sophia 
cannot  replace  Yahweh.  Neither  can 
she  be  separated  from  Yahweh.  The 
male  and  female  energies  need  each 
other  to  complete  the  vision,  interde- 
pendent in  every  way.  Sophia  could — 


but  she  chooses  not  to  stand  alone,  a 
separate  goddess  of  nature  or  culture. 

Neither  can  we.  We  are  connected  to 
diverse  families,  to  sons  and  nephews,  to 
daughters  and  nieces,  to  parents,  spouses 
and  friends,  to  our  meeting  communities 
by  promises  and  vocations,  by  needs  and 
aspirations.  They  need  us  and  we  need 
them,  however  flawed  or  imperfect.  I see 
us  becoming  more,  not  less  intertwined  as 
we  grow  spiritually.  We  live  in  the  tough 
and  ugly  world  in  the  midst  of  which 
Sophia  has  always  lived.  “Sophia  calls 
aloud  in  the  streets,  she  raises  her  voice 
in  the  public  squares;  she  calls  out  at  the 
street  comers,  she  delivers  her  message  at 
the  city  gates.”  (Proverbs  1:  20,21)  Not 
a description  of  a meek,  mild  woman! 
Nor  one  delivering  a popular  message! 
She  never  forsakes  her  own,  however, 
and  will  be  available  to  those  who  have 
eyes  to  see  and  ears  to  hear.  In  the  long, 
slow  task  of  bringing  more  love,  more 
justice,  more  peace  to  a tired,  bleeding 
world  we  modem  Friends  need  Sophia’s 
commitment  to  the  long  haul  and  to  com- 
munity as  much  as  we  need  her  daring 
strength  and  wise  counsel.  Our  children 
and  youth,  our  young  parents  and  elders 
need  to  see  us  listening  for  her  voice  of 
wisdom  and  compassion,  following  an 
eternal  guide.  □ 

* i 

- Cynthia  Taylor  earned  a B.S.  in  chemistry,  I 
I with  a minor  in  education,  from  Ursinus  | 
College  and  worked  in  biochemistry  and  | 
’ cell  biology.  The  birth  and  nurturance  of  1 

i*  four  sons — along  with  the  death  of  one  of  | 
them,  and  the  many  questions  inherent  in  * 
I parenting — drew  her  toward  Religious  Ed-  J 
I ucation  as  a vocation.  j 

I She  served  as  Religious  Education  ^ 

I Coordinator  for  Friends  General  Confer- 
i ence  and  worked  as  Joint  Service  Projects  I 
Coordinator  for  IMYM  and  the  AFSC.  In  | 
1992,  she  moved  to  Utah  to  begin  graduate  I 
* school  in  social  and  behavioral  sciences.  * 
- Married  under  the  care  of  Salt  Lake  | 
* Monthly  Meeting  in  1994,  she  and  Chuck  I 
Rostkowski  live  in  Ogden,  Utah,  where  she  i 
now  works  for  the  Ogden  City's  Neighbor-  | 

' hood  Development  Division,  focusing  on  \ 
1 the  needs  of  children  and  youth. 

I She  has  led  workshops  on  Sophia  and 
;i  Wisdom  Literature  at  Intermountain  and 
I Illinois  Yearly  Meetings.  In  1987,  she  led  a 
,5  group  of  English  Friends  in  this  same  ex- 
» ploration  in  London,  at  Friends  House,  j 
I Fusion  Road.  In  the  fall  of  1988,  she  led  a ! 
« full  weekend  workshop  at  Powell  House  on 
Sophia. 
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Friendly  News 

Willamette  Quarter 

Friends  focused  on  property,  buildings, 
children,  fellowship,  mystics  and 
homelessness  this  winter. 

Salem  Friends  Meeting  moved  into 
the  former  Unitarian  Church  November  2 
in  a joint  service  with  the  former  resi- 
dents of  the  building  at  490  19th  Street  N. 
E.  The  meeting  has  been  busy  outlining 
use  policies,  and  furnishing  the  property. 
A guest  room  downstairs  was  completed 
with  donations  from  many  Friends  in- 
cluding a hand-woven  overshot  friend- 
ship coverlet  from  the  loom  of  Polly 
Hare. 

On  February  21  and  22  Salem 
Friends  continued  their  celebration  of  “50 
Years  as  a Friends’  Meeting,”  inviting 
Friends  throughout  the  state  to  reminisce 
and  celebrate  Salem  Meeting.  Originally 
known  as  Willamette  Valley  Meeting,  it 
was  the  founding  meeting  for  Salem, 
Portland,  Corvallis  and  Eugene  Meetings. 
Rose  Lewis  clerked  the  event. 

Quarterly  Meeting  on  Saturday  May 
2 from  9 a.m.  to  9 p.m.  will  also  be  in 
Salem,  at  a larger  facility  which  is  fully 
wheelchair  accessible,  the  First 
Methodist  Church,  400  State  Street, 
Salem.  The  theme  for  the  day  is  “Music 
and  Art  in  Quaker  Worship,  Community, 
and  Individual  Lives.”  Friends  will  note 
that  the  Quarterly  Meeting  is  in  Salem 
this  spring  and  not  in  Portland,  because  of 
lack  of  availability  of  facilities  in  Port- 
land. 

Multnomah,  Rogue  Valley  and  Cor- 
vallis Monthly  Meetings  also  are  dealing 
with  either  property  expansion  or  prop- 
erty renovation.  Corvallis  will  continue  to 
meet  in  the  Harding  School  until  renova- 
tion is  complete  in  March;  Rogue  Valley 
has  architectural  plans  going  through 
building  approval  processes  to  remodel  a 
former  rental  house  this  spring;  and  Mult- 
nomah is  looking  at  possible  property 
expansion  and  improved  relationships 
with  an  adjacent  neighbor. 

Umpqua  Valley  Worship  group  in 
Roseburg,  Oregon,  began  meeting  in  July 
in  a private  home,  rather  than  a rented 
facility.  The  worship  group  now  only 
meets  once  a month  on  First  Sunday  at 
noon,  with  potluck,  at  the  home  of 
Woodie  and  Meredith  Krugel,  574  Pon- 
derosa  Drive,  Roseburg,  Oregon  97470. 

Fellowship  opportunities  have  in- 
creased this  winter  with  the  beginning  of 
Friendly  Eight  dinners  through  Mult- 


nomah Meeting,  Friendly  Sevens  in 
Corvallis  Meeting,  a Meeting  neighbor- 
hood Christmas  caroling  in  Salem,  book 
groups  in  Corvallis  and  Salem  Meet- 
ings, new  babies  in  Rogue  Valley  and 
Eugene  Friends,  a meeting  retreat  at  the 
Eugene  Friends  Meeting  House  January 
30  and  31,  and  a winter  retreat  in  Cor- 
vallis Saturday  February  7 in  the  Uni- 
tarian Church.  Parker  Swanson,  a Cor- 
vallis Friend,  is  asking  friends  to  join 
him  in  a group  which  he  refers  to  as 
Geeky  Friends.  Swanson  writes  in  the 
Corvallis  newsletter  that  he  sees 
“friendly  geek”  possibilities  among  fel- 
low engineers  and  computer  scientists 
as  well  as  science  fiction  buffs.  He 
recommends  the  science  fiction  writing 
of  Joan  Stonczewski,  a Quaker  biolo- 
gist. {To  be  continued  in  the  next  issue 
o/Friends  Bulletin,  j 

— Carole  Lindell-Ross,  Salem 
( Oregon)  Meeting 


Southern  California  Quarterly 
Approves  Minute  Opposing 
Military  Intervention  in  Iraq 

Southern  California  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing approved  the  following  minute  to 
be  sent  to  President  Clinton  and  other 
elected  officials.  It  was  adapted  from  a 
minute  submitted  by  Orange  Grove 
Meeting  which  has  been  involved  in  a 
peace  vigil  in  Pasadena  sponsored  by 
the  AFSC  and  other  groups. 


Dear  President  Clinton: 

At  its  meeting  for  business  on  Febru- 
ary 15,  1998,  Southern  California  Quar- 
terly Meeting  of  the  Religious  Society  of 
Friends  asked  its  peace  committee  clerk 
to  write  to  you  expressing  our  opposition 
to  the  use  or  threat  of  military  force  in 
Iraq  and  our  support  of  measures  to  re- 
lieve the  suffering  of  the  Iraqi  people 
because  of  the  United  Nations  embargo. 

Quakers  have  supported  the  work  of 
the  United  Nations  Special  Commission 
to  search  out  and  destroy  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  in  Iraq.  In  addition,  be- 
cause we  have  opposed  all  war  and  vio- 
lence, we  seek  the  elimination  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  in  all  na- 
tions, including  the  United  States. 

We  therefore  call  upon  you,  Mr. 
President,  to  refrain  from  military  strikes 
against  Iraq  and  to  use  every  means  to 
negotiate  a diplomatic  settlement.  Be- 
cause the  sanctions  have  resulted  in  the 
deaths  of  thousands  of  children  and  civil- 


ians, we  call  on  you  not  only  to  lift  the 
embargo,  but  to  lead  a massive  effort  to 
repair  Iraqi  infrastructure,  feed  the  hun- 
gry, and  provide  medicine  to  those  who 
are  ill.  You  may  be  assured  of  our  support 
in  these  endeavors. 

We  are  convinced  that  air  strikes  will 
not  bring  peace,  but  more  war  and  suffer- 
ing. Bombing  biological  sites  may  also 
unleash  the  very  dangers  that  we  seek  to 
prevent.  It  is  likely  that  such  action  will 
strengthen,  not  weaken,  support  for  Sad- 
(" Friendly  News,  ” continued  on  page  71} 


Santa  Barbara  Friends  Demonstrate  Against  Miltary  Intervention  in  Iraq.  “We  are  here 
to  protest  the  threat  of  bombing,”  says  Nancy  Lynch  of  Santa  Barbara  Meeting.  “We 
believe  in  the  inherent  value  of  each  person  and  that  we  should  not  kill  one  another.” 
This  was  one  of  many  recent  demonstrations  opposing  U.S.  policy  towars  Iraq  sponsored 
by  Western  Friends  and  the  AFSC.  Photo  by  Rafael  Maldonado,  Santa  Barbara  News 
Press,  February  13,  1998. 
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♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦ A Friends  Bulletin  Correspondent  is  urgently  needed  for  College  Park  ♦ 
^ Quarterly  as  well  as  for  the  Montana  Gathering  of  Friends.  The  Friends  Bulletin  ^ 
^ correspondent  reads  monthly  meeting  newsletters,  attends  at  least  one  Quarterly  ^ 

♦ Meeting,  and  writes  a report  of  approximately  750  words  (one  and  a half  ♦ 

♦ double-spaced,  typed  pages)  three  or  four  times  a year.  Correspondents  receive  a ♦ 

♦ free  subscription  to  the  magazine.  If  you  feel  a leading  for  this  important  service,  ^ 

^ please  contact  the  editor  of  Friends  Bulletin  as  soon  as  possible.  (See  p.  58  for  ^ 
^ address,  phone,  fax,  and  e-mail  address.)  ^ 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦# 


( "Friendly  News,  ” continued  from  page  70) 
dam  Hussein  among  many  millions  in  the 
Middle  East  and  elsewhere. 

Please  give  prayerful  consideration  to 
our  petition.  There  is  no  way  to  peace; 
peace  is  the  way. 

Sincerely, 

Nancy  Lynch,  Clerk  of  the  SCQM 
Peace  Committee. 


Ruth  Abells  Douglass 

Our  friend  Ruth  Abells  Douglas  died 
Tuesday,  July  9,  1996  in  Boise, 
Idaho.  A service  in  the  manner  of  Friends 
was  held  on  Saturday,  July  13,  1996  at 
her  daughter’s  house.  The  Boise  Valley 
Monthly  Meeting  misses  her  greatly  even 
though  she  was  only  with  us  for  a short 
time. 

Ruth  was  bom  February  20,  1911,  at 
Chicago  to  Harry  and  Helena  Sadd 
Abells.  She  graduated  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
from  the  University  of  Chicago  where  she 
also  took  a master’s  degree.  She  did  addi- 
tional graduate  work  at  Chicago  and 
Columbia  University  in  New  York. 

In  1940,  Ruth  married  Herbert  Dou- 
glas. She  worked  with  her  husband  in  his 
business  in  New  York  City  and  also  was 
a psychologist  at  the  Neurological  Insti- 
tute of  Columbia  University.  The  Dou- 
glases moved  to  Arlington,  Vermont,  in 
1950.  Mrs.  Douglas  was  a clinical  psy- 
chologist with  the  United  Counseling 
Service  in  Bennington,  Vermont,  for  23 
years.  Her  specialty  was  working  with 
children. 

Survivors  include  her  daughter, 
Dorothy  Douglas,  a botany  professor;  her 
granddaughter  Lily  Buechler;  and  her 
son-in-law  Walter  Buechler,  all  of  Boise. 
In  her  last  year,  when  she  was  tethered  to 
an  oxygen  tank,  Ruth  never  lost  her 
warmth,  genuine  interest  in  others,  and 
gentle  wisdom.  She  loved  visits  with  Lily 
and  her  family.  She  provided  her  unique 
brand  of  QuaW  wisdom  to  the  Meeting; 
her  faith  was  steadfast.  She  particularly 
liked  the  following  lines  from  John  Mase- 
field and  asked  that  they  be  read  to  her 
shortly  before  she  lost  consciousness  on 
July  9th; 

Let  me  have  wisdom.  Beauty, 
wisdom  and  passion. 

Bread  to  the  soul,  rain  when  the 


summers  parch. 

Give  me  but  these,  and  though 
the  darkness  close 
Even  the  night  will  blossom  as 
the  rose. 

Go  toward  the  Light,  Ruth. 

Rebecca  June  Saunders-Smith 

Died  July  27,  1997  in  Durango,  Col- 
orado. Bom  August  19,  1949  in  Den- 
ver, Colorado,  to  Roy  and  June  Saunders. 
In  1961,  the  family  relocated  to  Durango. 
Rebecca  graduated  from  Durango  High 
School  in  1967  and  Colorado  State  Uni- 
versity in  1972  with  a degree  in  art.  Dur- 
ing the  next  thirteen  years,  while  living  in 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  she  worked  as 
a commercial  artist,  landscape  designer, 
and  draftsperson.  She  was  a well  recog- 
nized reporter  for  Santa  Fe  public  radio. 
In  1978,  Rebecca  attended  the  University 
of  New  Mexico  to  study  nursing  and 
premed. 

Rebecca  returned  to  Durango  in 
1990.  While  working  at  Community  Hos- 
pital, she  met  Richard  Smith  and  they 
were  married  February  12,  1994.  She  was 
best  known  locally  for  her  writing  and 
love  of  the  process  of  writing.  As  an 
organizer  and  contributor  to  anthologies 
and  workshops  throughout  the  area,  she 
fostered  communication  among  fiction 
writers  and  sought  to  bring  local  writers 
to  radio  on  KSUT.  At  the  time  of  her 
death,  Rebecca  was  employed  at  Fort 
Lewis  college  as  an  administrative  assis- 
tant. 

Rebecca  was  the  meetinghouse  Resi- 
dent at  the  Santa  Fe  Friends  meeting  from 
1987-1989.  Upon  her  return  to  Durango 
in  1990,  she  became  a member  of  the 
Durango  Friends  Meeting.  Rebecca 
served  on  numerous  committees,  always 
bringing  a new  and  different  perspective 
to  issues  at  hand  while  drawing  on  her 
knowledge  in  the  arts,  sciences,  and  reli- 
gion. Rebecca’s  love  of  architectural  de- 
sign and  nature  is  reflected  in  the  newly 
constmcted  meeting  house.  In  her  mem- 


ory, the  meeting  has  planned  an  outdoor 
area  for  reading,  reflection,  meditation, 
and  prayer.  She  will  be  remembered  for 
her  love  of  adventure,  sparked  by  an 
insatiable  curiosity  and  delight  in  the  un- 
expected. Throughout  her  life,  Rebecca 
taught  by  example  the  qualities  that 
guided  her:  kindness  and  generosity,  see- 
ing the  world  through  inquiring  eyes,  and 
a reverence  for  life. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband 
Richard  A.  Smith,  three  step  children, 
Lucas,  Sarah,  and  Andrew  Smith,  her 
brother,  Michael  Saunders  of  Durango, 
and  her  niece  and  nephew,  Dia  and 
Timmy  Saunders. □ 

Wilfred  H.  Howarth 

Wilfred  H.  Howarth,  82,  died  in  the 
early  morning  on  First  Day,  April 
20,1997,  at  Poudre  Valley  Medical  Cen- 
ter in  Fort  Collins,  Colorado,  of  an  aortic 
aneurysm.  Wilf  and  his  wife,  Mary,  have 
been  members  at  Ft.  Collins  Friends 
Meeting  since  1994. 

Wilfred’s  life  began  in  Canada.  His 
beliefs  in  non-violence  took  him  to 
China  during  World  War  II  in  the 
Friends  Ambulance  Unit,  to  Finland  for 
post-war  work  with  the  AFSC  where  he 
and  Mary  were  married,  and  also  to  India 
where  he  worked  in  an  AFSC  commu- 
nity development  program.  In  the  spaces 
between  the  travels  he  and  Mary  lived  in 
the  US,  mostly  in  the  Colorado  Rockies, 
and  raised  a family  of  four  children. 

In  1950  Wilf  joined  Yellow  Springs, 
Ohio,  Meeting.  After  travelling  to  India, 
Wilf  and  Mary  settled  at  Pendle  Hill 
where  Wilf  served  as  manager  of  build- 
ings and  grounds  for  the  next  decade. 
Wilf  became  a man  of  many  careers: 
machinist,  medical  equipment  techni- 
cian, husband,  father,  stone  mason, 
house  builder,  teacher,  counselor,  singer, 
grounds  keeper.  And  he  was  a friend,  a 
friend  to  each  he  met,  a friend  to  all  who 
needed  one. 

("Memorial  Minutes,  ” continued  on  page  72) 
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From  these  experiences  came  the 
stories  which  were  marvelous  in  the 
telling,  and  powerful  in  the  application. 
Whether  during  Meeting  for  Worship, 
or  a private  conversation,  there  was 
nothing  he  spoke  to  that  did  not  have  a 
story  to  bring  the  point  across.  In  our 
Meeting  for  Worship  on  the  Sunday 
following  Wilf  s death  three  Friends 
brought  him  into  the  Meeting  by  re- 
membering aloud  the  wisdom  he 
shared  with  us  in  his  stories. 

Throughout  his  entire  life  Wilf 
sought  personal  involvement — either 
with  work  or  with  people.  He  was  a 
faithful  attender  of  work  days  at  our 
meeting  house  and  contributed  much 
labor  and  expertise  to  renovations  and 
improvements. 

No  one  who  ever  asked  for  Wilf  s 
help  or  counsel  went  away  denied.  And 
few,  if  any,  went  away  without  feeling 
the  Light  in  them  noticeably  brighter. 

Gentle  in  spirit,  strong  in 
Spirit,  Wilfred  Howarth  is  living 
in  the  Light.  □ 

Lester  Greene 

Lester  Greene,  89,  on  November  23, 
in  Reno,  NV.  Lester  was  bom  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  moving  to  Los  Ange- 
les when  he  was  13  years  old.  He 
married  Rosalie  Bachrach  in  1931,  a 
partnership  that  lasted  for  66  years.  In 
his  early  years  Lester  worked  in  the 
Hollywood  movie  industry.  He  left  the 
film  industry  following  a bitter  labor 
strike  in  1949.  From  that  time  until  his 
retirement  Lester  was  an  interior  deco- 
rator. Lester’s  beliefs  in  the  oneness  of 
humankind  led  him  to  be  active  in 
many  organizations  that  promoted  his 
beliefs. 

In  the  early  1960s  he  was  intro- 
duced to  the  Society  of  Friends  by  his 
son  Jon.  Lester  joined  Westwood 
Friends  Meeting  (Los  Angeles)  in 
1964,  and  transferred  to  Santa  Monica 
Friends  Meeting  two  years  later.  He 
was  a member  of  Santa  Monica  Meet- 
ing at  the  time  of  his  death.  Lester 
served  in  many  positions  within  the 
Meeting,  including.  Clerk  of  the  Meet- 
ing and  Clerk  of  Ministry  and  Counsel. 

Following  the  death  of  Rosalie  in 
December  of  1996,  Lester  moved  to 
Reno,  Nevada,  to  be  near  his  son,  Jon. 
Lester  is  survived  by  his  son  Jon,  a 
member  of  the  Reno  Friends  Meeting, 
his  daughter-in-law  Martha  Greene,  and 
grandson  Matthew  Greene.  □ 


By  Gracia-Fay  Ellwood, 

Orange  Grove  (Calif.)  Meeting,  PYM 


Intrepid  archaeologist  Elaine  Wadle, 
leader  of  an  expedition  to  excavate  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  US  (or  WE)  civi- 
lization in  the  torrid  far  western  desert  of 
the  North  American  Continent,  came 
upon  a cache  of  priceless  USsian  docu- 
ments. These  works  consist  of  leaves  of  a 
substance  called  paper,  made  from  trees 
(plenteous  in  US  at  that  time).  Although 
not  stored  in  an  airtight 
container,  the  thirty-nine 
books  were  in  prime  condi- 
tion, and  have  showed  no 
signs  of  deterioration  in  the 
weeks  since  they  were  un- 
earthed. “The  first  book  I 
opened,”  Dr.  Wadle  told 
tele-reporters,  “was  entitled 
A Feast  of  Friendship.  It 
was  a collection  of  recipes 
assembled  by  a group  of 
USsians  calling  themselves 
“Orange  Grove  Friends.” 

My  first  thought  was  that 
this  collection  was  the  li- 
brary of  an  intentional  com- 
munity that  held  its  commu- 
nal feasts  in  a sacred  grove, 
perhaps  akin  to  the  nature-worshippers 
known  as  “Tree-Huggers.”  Religious  re- 
flections at  the  foot  of  nearly  every  page, 
referring  frequently  to  their  deity, 
“Spirit,”  are  doubtless  liturgical  passages 
recited  at  meals. 

“While  there  is  no  doubt  that 
‘Orange  Grove  Friends’  ate  these  foods  at 
sacred  meals  amidst  orange  trees,”  con- 
tinued Dr.  Wadle,  “the  library  theory 
soon  had  to  be  revised  when  I realized 
that  all  the  books  were  the  same.  The  date 
of  publication,  1987,  and  the  quality  of 
the  print,  clued  me  in  that  these  works 
date  from  the  Second  Millennium,  shortly 
before  the  encroachments  of  the  deserts. 
They  were  produced  on  a piece  of  primi- 
tive technology  known  as  a typewriter. 

“Much  can  be  gleaned  about  ‘Orange 
Grove  Friends’  from  the  contents  of  the 


book.  One  of  the  book’s  three  illustra- 
tions shows  nesting  birds — probably  indi- 
cating that  birds  were  sacred  to  the 
Friends,  which  is  only  to  be  expected  in 
view  of  their  practice  of  worshipping 
amidst  fruit  trees.  Another  shows  a small 
unidentifiable  animal  chewing  at  a veg- 
etable, no  doubt  typical  of  the  wild  crea- 
tures who  sometimes  strayed  into  their 
feasts  to  share  the  bounty. 

“According  to  the  preface,  the 
community  considered  all  living  beings 
their  friends,  and  was  therefore  commit- 
ted to  nonvio- 
lence— remark- 
able considering 
the  prevailing  bar- 
barism of  the 
times.  While  many 
of  the  foods  men- 
tioned in  the  book 
are  of  course  un- 
known today, 
none  of  the  recipes 
call  for  animal 
flesh,  which,  as 
USAVE  history 
buffs  will  recall, 
was  still  being 
eaten  on  a very 
widespread  basis 
during  this  period. 
“Why  so  many  identical  copies  were 
made  has  not  yet  been  determined.  The 
preface  states  that  the  book  was  produced 
with  the  intention  of  aiding  victims  of 
hunger  and  oppression  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. Certain  words  of  this  ancient  dialect 
are  still  undeciphered,  so  that  it  is  uncer- 
tain how  producing  many  copies  of 
recipes  would  help  hungry  people  else- 
where. My  hypothesis  is  that,  like  the 
Egyptians  of  four  millennia  earlier,  the 
Orange  Grove  Friends  realized  that  words 
had  magical  powers,  and  held  that  multi- 
ple copies  of  lists  of  foods  would  stimu- 
late the  fertility  of  the  earth  so  that  there 
would  be  abundance  for  all.  The  sensitive 
awareness  of  human  interdependence 
with  nature  on  the  part  of  the  group  sup- 
ports my  position.  However,  my  col- 
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league  from  Kalahari  University,  Profes- 
sor !Kani,  gives  her  opinion  that  the 
group  simply  intended  to  sell  the  books 
and  make  the  moneys  available  to  per- 
sons in  need. 

“While  about  ten  of  the  thirty-nine 
copies  will  go  to  museum  vaults  to  be 
studied  by  experts  in  the  period,”  Dr. 
Wadle  concluded,  “my  colleagues  and  I 


feel  that  in  the  spirit  of  this  ancient 
peaceful  sect,  the  rest  should  be  offered 
to  the  general  public  at  a nominal  cost, 
so  that  those  with  some  knowledge  of 
the  language  may  try  the  recipes  and 
live  in  their  imagination  at  the  long-ago 
tree-shaded  sacred  feasts  of  the  Orange 
Grove  Friends.” 

Books  are  available  on  a first- 
come,  first-served  basis;  at  Professor 
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IKani’s  suggestion,  all  funds  received 
will  go  to  aid  persons  in  need.  □ 


Order  from  G.  F.  Ellwood,  Orange  Grove 
Friends  Central  America  Committee,  997 
Athens  St.,  Altadena,CA  91007.  A dona- 
tion of  $8.00  is  suggested — more  will  not 
be  refused.  The  Central  America  Commit- 
tee donates  books  and  supplies  to  libraries 
among  the  poor  in  Nicaragua. 
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Book  Reviews 

The  Covenant  Crucified:  Quakers 

and  the  Rise  of  Capitalism  by  Douglas 
Gwyn.  Pendle  Hill,  1195,  338  Plush  Mill 
Road,  Wallingford,  PA  19086.  416  pp. 
Paperback  $16  plus  $2.75  postage.  Re- 
viewed by  Sue  Friday,  Berkeley  Meeting. 

In  the  preface  to  The  Covenant  Cru- 
cified, Douglas  Gwyn  explains  that  his 
book  is  not  only  “a  case  history  in  theol- 
ogy, but  a theology  of  history  as  well.” 
One  must  keep  the  dual  purpose  in  mind 
when  reading  this  work,  in  order  to  sepa- 
rate the  author’s  passion  and  vision  from 
his  scholarship. 

Gwyn  traces  the  concept  of  the 
“Covenant”  from  ancient  Israel  and  the 
early  Christian  church  through  the  Refor- 
mation in  the  Puritan  “Covenant  of 
Grace”  and  the  Quaker  “Covenant  of 
God’s  presence  and  promise”  as  an  in- 
escapable force  in  history,  a divine  pur- 
pose. (The  term  “covenant”  in  the  Old 
Testament  refers  to  the  compact  between 
the  Israelites  and  God,  by  which  they 
were  to  be  faithful  to  God  and  he  in  turn 
was  to  bless  them  [see  Deut.  26:17-18]) 
The  suppression  or  denial  of  the  covenant 
leads  to  its  “crucifixion.”  In  the  17th 
century  Quakers  gathered  into  a witness- 
ing covenant  community,  responding  to 
transcendent/immanent  force  of  God’s 
presence.  The  early  Quaker  revolutionar- 
ies assumed  that  their  covenant,  based  on 
that  which  could  be  found  within  the 
consciences  of  all,  the  “Light,”  would 
alter  the  entire  religious,  political,  and 
economic  order  with  the  individual  as  the 
starting  point.  By  transforming  the  indi- 
vidual, all  relationships  and  structures 
within  society  would  be  changed.  This 
covenant  served  as  the  mediating  element 
between  the  individual  and  society.  It  was 
made  available  to  those  who  experienced. 


in  varying  degrees,  the  “spirituality  of 
desolation,”  taking  up  the  cross  and 
crucifying  the  self  from  the  world. 
Quakers  boldly  challenged  practices  not 
in  conformity  with  the  will  of  God:  in 
the  churches,  in  the  marketplace,  and  in 
the  courts.  The  covenant  required  the 
highest  moral  standards,  cooperative 
rather  than  competitive  behaviors,  and 
accountability.  This  Covenant  of  Light 
was  offered  by  God  at  a unique  historic 
moment,  but  went  unrecognized  by 
most  of  the  English  people  in  those 
turbulent  times. 

The  case  of  James  Naylor,  “the 
Quaker  Jesus,”  is  a focal  point  in 
Gwyn’s  argument.  Christ’s  return  was 
anticipated  by  many  at  this  spiritually 
intense  time.  The  “Christ  within”  of  the 
Quakers  was  the  basis  of  their  under- 
standing of  the  millennium,  as  Christ 
became  incarnate  in  those  who  bore  the 
“daily  cross.”  Gwyn  makes  an  engaging 
comparison  of  Jesus’  grassroots  move- 
ment in  the  first  century  A.D.  and  the 
fear  and  reaction  it  engendered,  with 
that  of  the  Quakers.  Naylor  did  not 
confuse  himself  with  Christ,  but  his 
acquiescence  to  the  actions  of  his  en- 
thusiastic followers  created  a crisis  for 
Quakers.  Naylor’s  illegal  trial  and  bru- 
tal punishment  were  used  in  an  attempt 
to  discredit  Quakers  and  crush  the 
movement.  Severely  persecuted,  Quak- 
ers were  forced  to  abandon  the  breadth 
of  their  post-millennial  utopian  vision 
in  order  to  preserve  themselves.  Conse- 
quently, Quaker  thought  and  practice 
changed  and  developed  over  the  last 
half  of  the  17th  century  in  the  direction 
of  a more  conservative  corporate  au- 
thority, the  acceptance  of  capitalism, 
and  the  liberal  political  philosophies 
and  humanism  of  educated  and  aristo- 
cratic Quakers  of  the  Enlightenment 
such  as  William  Penn.  In  Gwyn’s  anal- 


ysis, these  developments  are  presented  as 
declining  since  the  acceptance  of  a secu- 
lar, pluralistic,  and  contractual  society  by 
Quakers  left  God’s  covenant  with  man 
out  of  the  equation.  Quakers  argued  for 
religious  tolerance  for  all  and  became 
subject  to  denominational  drift.  Even  the 
idea  of  individuals  having  a choice 
among  religions  reflected  the  market 
mentality  which  was  increasingly  ac- 
cepted by  Quakerism. 

Gwyn  contrasts  capitalism  and  its 
greed,  exploitation,  and  binding 
“contracts,”  with  the  utopian  alternative 
of  caring  relationships  within  communi- 
ties faithful  to  God,  bound  by 
“covenant.”  Quakerism  emerged  at  a piv- 
otal point,  just  as  the  mode  of  production 
was  shifting  from  feudalism  to  capital- 
ism. Quakers  proved  themselves  to  be 
supreme  capitalists,  becoming  wealthy  as 
merchants  and  innovators  in  the  industrial 
revolution.  The  concomitant  development 
of  liberal  humanism  and  liberal  political 
ideas,  which  emphasized  human  freedom, 
did  not  fulfill  their  promise.  Gwyn’s  mes- 
sage is  prophetic  in  the  tradition  of  the 
earliest  Friends.  A return  to  sacrifice, 
bearing  one’s  “daily  cross”  within 
grounded  covenant  communities,  is  the 
key  to  mediating  the  many  conflicts  in 
our  culture.  Gwyn  proposes  in  his  conclu- 
sion the  return  to  a covenant,  called  the 
“X-Covenant,”  in  order  to  address  the 
problems  of  destructive  global  capital- 
ism. He  sees  prototypes  for  real  social 
and  spiritual  change  in  the  activities  of 
covenantal  groups  such  as  the  Sanctuary 
Movement. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  separate 
Gwyn’s  historical  scholarship  from  his 
religious  beliefs  and  ideology.  This  com- 
plex book  was  consciously  written  within 
the  framework  of  a Marxist  economic 
interpretation  of  history.  The  author’s 
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(“Friend  in  the  Orient,”  continued  from  page  62) 
Rose  Lewis  of  NPYM.  This  publication 
continues,  issuing  around  a thousand 
copies  two  or  three  times  a year.  It  con- 
tinues to  be  a great  help  in  keeping  us 
up-to-date  on  activities  back  and  forth 
across  the  Pacific.  The  committee  has 


also  given  support  to  the  Darts  for  the 
writing  and  publication  of  two  books. 
The  first  was  a biography  called  Mar- 
jorie Sykes — Quaker  Gandhian  pub- 
lished in  1993  by  Sessions  of  York  in 
England.  The  second  was  a compilation 
of  Marjorie’s  writings  and  talks  (many 


given  on  her  trip  to  PYM)  entitled  Tran- 
scending Tradition,  published  in  1995 
also  by  Sessions.  Both  are  available  at  the 
AFSC  bookstore  in  Pasadena,  980  N.  Fair 
Oaks,  Pasadena  CA  91103.  (818)  791- 
1978.  □ 


( “Book  Review,  ” continued  from  page  73 ) 

stress  on  “covenant”  is  both  thought- 
provoking  and  surprising.  Gwyn  notes 
that  in  George  Fox’s  later  writings  he 
tended  to  equate  the  covenant  with  the 
New  Testament.  Yet  Fox  did  this  as  early 
as  “The  Second  Covenant,”  published  in 
1658.  There  the  New  Testament’s  signifi- 
cance was  seen  as  the  source  of  our 
knowledge  of  Christ,  the  one  who  taught 
the  “Covenant  of  Light.”  The  “Light” 
appeared  to  be  the  central  concept,  not 
the  covenant:  “...he  that  hath  received  the 
Light,  hath  received  the  covenant  with 
God,  and  growing  up  in  the  Light,  he  is 
taught  of  Christ,  and  grows  up  in  his 
knowledge.”  Fox’s  message  seems  much 
less  complicated  than  Gwyn’s. 

The  Covenant  Crucified  is  not  easy 
to  read.  But  it  supplies  a wealth  of  good 
historical  scholarship  and  food  for 
thought.  And  Friends  are  deeply  con- 
cerned with  the  issues  Gwyn  is  address- 
ing. By  adding  to  our  understanding  of 
early  Friends,  providing  both  historical 
and  spiritual  depth,  this  book  can  only 
benefit  our  future  undertakings.  □ 
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Friends  Bulletin  needs 

VOLUNTEERS 

Book  Reviews:  If  you  would 
like  to  review  books,  or  have  a 
book  that  you’d  like  to  review 
for  Friends,  please  contact  the 
editor.  Unsolicited  as  well  as 
solicited  reviews  will  be  given 
consideration.  Also  needed  is 
someone  to  serve  as  book  re- 
view editor. 

E-mail  contacts.  Someone 
from  each  monthly  meeting  is 
needed  to  send  vital  statistics, 
memorial  minutes,  and  other 
news  via  e-mail  to  the  editor. 

Correspondents  needed  for 
College  Park  Quarterly  and 
Montana  Gathering  of 
Friends.  (See  p.  71.) 


I • March  27-29.  “Centering  Prayer.”  A conversation  initiated  by  God  and  leading,  if  | 


I we  consent,  to  divine  union.  Chris  Ravendal.  Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center.  | 

• March  20-22.  AFSC/SCQM  Youth  Service  Project  (YSP)  at  the  Wildlife  I 
Way  station  in  Tijunga  Canyon  near  Pasadena.  For  more  information,  contact  | 

i Anthony  Manousos  (see  p.  58  for  address,  phone,  fax,  and  e-mail.)  | 

• May  15-18.  AFSC/SCQM  Youth  Service  Project  with  L.A.  Works.  | 

i • May  29-3 1 . “Healing  Gender  Hurt.”  Bringing  both  the  peace  testimony  and  gender  ; 

I equality  into  our  spiritual  journey.  Pat  Daly  and  Steve  Smith.  Ben  Lomond. 

; • June  21-28.  “A  Week  for  Friends  in  5th — 7th  grades.”  Ben  Lomond. 

i • June  27-July  4,  1998.  Friends  General  Conference  Annual  Gathering  at  the 

University  of  Wisconsin  at  River  Falls.  This  year’s  theme:  “Strength  to  Lead,  | 

I Faith  to  Follow.”  | 

; • June  17-21,  IMYM  Annual  Session,  Ft.  Lewis  University,  Durango,  CO.  I 

: • July  16-18,  NPYM  Annual  Session,  Spokane,  WA,  Gonzaga  University.  | 

I • July  27-August  1,  PYM  Annual  Session,  Mt.  Madonna  Center,  Watsonville,  I 

CA.  j 
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Announcements 

Job  Openings 

AT  Friends  General  Conference 

• Religious  Education  Coordinator  re- 
quires experience  with  First  Day  School 
and  programs,  adult  religious  education, 
teacher  training. 

• Publications  Coordinator  requires  skills 
in  editing  and  publishing  plus  an  under- 
standing of  the  resource  needs  of 
Friends. 

• Traveling  Ministries  Coordinator  will 
manage  a new  program  to  help  volun- 
teers visit  meetings  to  provide  instruc- 
tion, training,  and  general  support;  this 
will  involve  substantial  travel  by  coordi- 
nator. 

All  positions  required  considerable 
experience  with  Friends  and  working 
with  Quaker  committees.  One  or  more  of 
these  positions  may  be  part-time  and/or 
two  may  be  combined  into  one  position. 
Traveling  Ministries  Coordinator  may  be 
able  to  work  from  a non-Philadelphia 
home  area.  For  job  description,  call  215- 
561-1700  or  e-rnail  Friends  @fgc.quaker.org . 
To  apply,  send  letter  and  resume  to  Gen- 
eral Secretary,  FGC,  1216  Arch  Street, 
2-B,  Philadelphia  PA  19107  by  3/27/98. 

The  1998  FGC  Gathering  of 
Friends  will  take  place  at  the  Uni- 
versity OF  Wisconsin  at  River  Falls, 
June  27-July  4.  The  theme  will  be 
“Strength  to  Lead,  Faith  to  Follow.”  For 
more  information,  contact  the  FGC  office 
at  (215)561-1700. 

PYM’s  Faith  and  Practice  Commit- 
tee has  been  asked  for  guidance  about 
use  of  Advices  and  Queries.  Specifically, 
which  version  should  be  used:  our  draft 
of  1996,  the  small  green  booklet)  or  the 
one  in  the  1985  Faith  and  Practice!  The 
Committee  has  taken  to  heart  the  com- 
ments and  suggestions  given  to  us  about 
the  1996  draft  of  Advices  and  Queries, 
and  the  new  draft  edition  of  Faith  and 
Practice,  to  be  issued  in  1999,  will  take 
these  into  account.  The  Committee  is 
grateful  for  assistance  from  all  over  the 
yearly  meeting  in  this  process. 
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Quaker  Herita 
Showcase 

Gifts  items  for  personal  use  or 
leadership  recognition,  banquet 
deco,  favors,  mugs,  dolls, 
ceramics,  wood  products, 
and  more. 

FREE  BROCHURE. 

Quaker  Heritage  Showcase, 
10711  N Kittatinny,  Tucson, 

AZ  85737. 


JOHN  WOOLMAN  SCHOOL 

the  only  West  Coast  Friends  secondary 
boarding  school!  Simple  rural  living, 
small  classes,  woric  program,  loving 
community.  John  Woolman  School, 
13075  Woolman  Lane,  Nevada  City, 
CA  95959. 


We  are  a fellowship  seeking  to 
enrich  and  expand  our 
spiritual  experience.  We  seek  to 
obey  the  promptings  of  the  Spirit, 
however  named. 

We  meet,  publish,  correspond. 
Inquiries  welcome!  Write: 
Quaker  Universalist  Fellowship, 
206  Shady  Lane,  Lexington,  KY  40503 
or  e-mail  rjml@pop.uky.edu 


Friends  House,  a Quaker- 
sponsored  retirement  community 
in  Santa  Rosa,  California,  offers 
one-  and  two-bedroom  garden  apartments 
or  more  spacious  three-bedroom,  two- 
bath  homes  for  independent  living.  Im- 
mediate occupancy  may  be  available.  An 
assisted-living  home,  a skilled  nursing 
facility,  and  adult  day  care  services  are 
also  available  on  campus.  Friends  House 
is  situated  one  hour  north  of  San  Fran- 
cisco with  convenient  access  to  the  Pa- 
cific coast,  redwood  forests,  cultural 
events,  medical  services,  and  shopping. 
Friends  House,  684  Benicia  Dr,  Santa 
Rosa,  CA  95409  (707)  538-0152. 


Concerned  Singles 
Newsletter 

links  compatible,  socially  conscious 
singles  who  care  about  peace,  social 
justice,  racism,  gender  equality,  and 
the  health  of  the  planet.  Nationwide  and 
Canada.  All  ages.  Since  1984.  Free 
sample :■».  Box  444-FB,  Lenox  Dale,  MA 
01242.  ® (413)  445-6309  orH  http:// 
www.concemedsingles.com 


Vital  Statistics 

New  Members/Transfers 

• Byron  Fanning,  Tempe  (AZ)  Meeting 

• Jane  Tmitt,  Tempe  Meeting 

• Linda  Hinshaw,  Boulder  (CO)  Meeting 

• Donald  Harriss,  transfer  to  Rogue 
Valley  from  Palo  Alto  (CA)  Meeting 

• Jane  Kostka,  transfer  to  Sacramento 
(CA)  from  Santa  Monica  (CA)  Meeting 

• Megge  Van  Valkenburg,  Multnomah 
(OR)  Meeting 

• Anne  Maiden,  transfer  to  Berkeley 
(CA)  from  Chapel  Hill  Meeting 

• Joanne  Bothwell,  Berkeley  Meeting 

• Daryl  Hunt  Fox,  San  Francisco  (CA) 
Meeting 

• Ixesa  Whitten,  San  Francisco  Meeting 

• Simone  d’ Aubigne,  Eugene  (OR) 
Meetnig 

• Dona  Maree,  Davis  (CA)  Meeting 
Deaths 

• Beverley  Hershey,  Nov.  27,  1997,  San 
Francisco  Meeting 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦ 

♦ Make  friends,  make  music — 

♦ 

♦ Friends  Music  Camp,  ages  10-18.  July 

♦ 5-August  2.  FMC,  PO  Box  427,  Yellow 

♦ Springs  OH  45387.  (937)  767-1311. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


VOLUNTEER  INTERNSHIP  at  Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center,  a retreat  and  conference  center  near  Santa  Cruz,  CA.  Resi- 
dential, one  year  beginning  in  August.  Great  opportunity  to  grow  spiritually  and  work  in  all  areas  of  this  Quaker  nonprofit  orga- 
nization. Mountains,  redwoods,  housing,  stipend,  and  benefits  provided.  Application  deadline:  April  15.  For  information,  call 
(408)  336-8333  or  e-mail  qcenter@cruzio.com. 


Because  We  Were  Slaves: 

A ConciseHaggadah  for  All  of  Us 

by  Claire  Gorfinkel 
and  Charles  Davis 

...a  flne  adaptation 
of  a traditional 
haggadah, 
designed  to 
appeal  to 
people 
seeking  to 
universalize 
the  experience  of  the  Exodus 
and  apply  in  concrete  ways  to  their  lives. 
— Rabbi  Anson  Laytner,  author  of 
Arguing  with  God,  A Jewish  Tradition 


All  ads  and  paid  informational  newsletters  inserts  must  be  consistent  with  beliefs  and  testimonies  of 
Friends.  $.40  per  word  for  ads.  Minimum  charge,  $8.  Add  10%  if  boxed.  Ads  should  be  prepaid,  if 
possible.  Send  for  information  sheet  about  prices  for  display  ads  and  newsletter  inserts.  Deadline: 
30  days  prior  to  publication.  Publishing  of  advertisements  and  newsletter  insert  does  not  imply 
endorsement  by  Friends  Bulletin. 


Your  Name 

Address 

City State Zip. 


Single  copies:  $5.95  plus  .60  shipping 
Multiples  of  four:  $18  plus  $1  shipping 
CA  residents  please  add  8.35%  tax 

Intentional  Productions,  PO  Box  94814, 
Pasadena,  CA  91109 
® (626)-791-8715 


Meeting  or  Worship  Group. 
E-mail 
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Building  the  Western  Quaker] 
Community  I 
Since  1929 


For  Friends  of  All  Ages! 

Friends  Bulletin 


New  and  Updated:  www.quaker.org/ fb 
Over  100  pages  of  text,  art,  and  liirks 


To  Subscribe 

$24  per  year  for  individuals.  Meeting  rate:  $19. 

Individual  copies:  $3.  Six-month  trial  subscription:  $10  (after  May  1) 
Special  rates  for  students  and  foreign  subscribers. 
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